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‘Posture Pal 


to him... . and to many 
another happy school child 


ITH “PostuRE Pav” he likes to sit erect 

W! . - Shoulders back . . . chest expanded 
.-- head up... because this is then the easy, 
natural, relaxed way of sitting. 

He takes pride in keeping it handsome 
and clean... For his “Posture Pal” is one 
of the best school desks ever made... But 
the best is none too good for him. 

He enjoys work in “ Posture Pal” . . . likes 
to use the desk top... the reading rest... the seat swivel 


... they all work so smoothly and quietly. 
Learning is easier when “ Pal” holds the book for him. . . 


sas . “ 
NECESSARY for sight-saving classes. steadily and never tiring . . . where he can see the print 


HELPFUL for pupils with impaired visioninanyclass. — ™°*' <learly without bending over or slumping down. 
With” Posture Pal’s™ help, much of the old strained feel- 


VALUABLE for the protection of eyes and health ing in his eyes disappears . . . the restlessness and cross 
of every child. spells... when school work is happier grades improve. 


A GREAT LEADER of a great line of leaders. 





A Free Copy of Booklet, ““Guanpians or Eyes ano Heautn at Scnoor” will be sent to School 


Officials and Teachers. Address Dept. V.J.8 Scientifically de- 


signed equipment 


> AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY for every class- 


' ‘ ve = : room require- 
Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium and Bus requirement. q 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas ment . . . Eco- 


nomically priced 
for any budget. 























VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 
Eastern Virginia Western Virginia 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY J. H. PENCE 
Ninth and Broad—Richmond, Virginia P. O. Box 863—Roanoke, Virginia 
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A New and Fascinating 
Story of History 


From Early Days to the Present . “nd Soushworth 


THE STORY OF LONG AGO Early Days to 476 A. D. 
THE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 476 A. D. to 1682 
AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND Early Days to 1682 
THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES 1492-1763 
EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA 1492-1789 
AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE, 1937 EDITION 1492-1937 
A WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 1492-1937 








A Work Book in American History is built to accompany American History, Complete 
Edition, but is usable with any complete standard text. An unusually complete book 
which provides in full for all pupil activities in American History. 


This new series is being most enthusiastically received by the teachers of history throughout the 
country. It fully meets the requirements of the leading courses of history. It is outstand- 
ing in its simplicity of language, appealing style, abundance of artistic illustrations, 
clear, usable maps, effective teaching helps, durable waterproof bindings. 


THE IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 




















Chewing Gum—c6oen FOR 
KINDERGARTEN AGES, UP 
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Among nutritionists, orthodontists 


mes a 


and investigators of various phases of 
preventive and operative dentistry, 
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chewing gum is recommended for 
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practically everyone from kinder- 
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garten ages, up. They say that 4 
Factors which foster Good Teeth are: 
Nutrition, Clean Teeth, Dentist’s 
Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 


LL ORE 


There is a reason, a time and place 
for Chewing Gum. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH ronus THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING 
«++NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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STATE ADOPTED] The 
IN VIRGINIA! | UNIT-ACTIVITY 


ili READING SERIES 
—= PROGRESS By NILA BANTON SMITH 


_— IN Reading materials which make it possible to meet 


your children’s individual needs. An easy mini- 


TT — SPE | L| NG mum program which can be expanded readily to 


t the needs of the brightest pupils. 
HORN -ASHBAUGH mam me needs O rightest pupi 











! | | 
For complete information, write 


Change this year to the 


state-adopted speller. p SILVER BURDETT 


W. F. M ,R tativ 
LIPPINCOTT af 
45 East Seventeenth Street, New York City 
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“The Friendly Hour’ Readers 


A New Series—Grades One to Eight 


Eminent Authorship 
Dr. U. W. Leavell, Professor of Elementary Education, PEABODY COLLEGE; 
Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, Director of Elementary School Curriculum, Louisville, Ky.; 
Mary Browning, Supervisor of the Primary Grades, Louisville, Ky.; 
Hattie Follis, Principal, Baker Elementary School, Birmingham, Ala. 


Distinguishing Features 
(a) Fresh and new subject matter not repeated in any other readers. 


(b) The most simple vocabulary of any series now available. 





(c) Completion of the mechanics of reading at the end of grade 4 instead of grade 3. 


(d) Abundant selections in “social science” in order to interpret the modern world 
for the modern child. 


(e) Beautiful cover designs that make these readers look like storybooks or gift books. 





For further information, please write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 















































SIGNIFICANT COMPARATIVE 
STATISTICS 


The January issue of School Life gives us some 
interesting statistical matter. According to a recent 
survey the total enrolment in all colleges and uni- 
versities in the nation for the year 1933-34 was 
1,055,360. The total number of college faculty 
members was 99,935. The total enrolment in high 
schools of the nation was 6,096,488; the enrolment 
in high schools in Virginia, 110,882. The college 
enrolment about equaled the population of the State 
of Colorado; the college faculty members equaled 
the population of the State of Nevada; the total en- 
rolment in high schools was a little larger than the 
population of Texas. There are 3,500 county super- 
intendents of schools and 3,130 city superintendents 
in the nation. In Virginia, there are 87 county 
superintendents of schools and 22 city superintend- 
ents. Approximately 1,018,000 teachers in both 
public and private institutions of learning below the 
college grade make up the nation’s school faculty. 
In Virginia, there are about 17,000 teachers in this 
class. One-fourth of the nation’s faculty are men 
and three-fourths women. In Virginia, about 15 
per cent of the teachers are men and 85 per cent 
are women. 


The average number of days for each school ses- 
sion was 161. The average session of each rural 
school student was 135 days. The average for city 
schools was 182 days. The average attendance per 
pupil was 157 days. In Virginia, the average num- 
ber of days in the school session was 170 days. The 
average attendance of each Virginia rural school 
student was 135 days, for each city school student 
155 days. The average attendance per pupil was 
141.7 days. School districts in the United States 
number approximately 127,000; 12,000 of these are 
in the State of Illinois. In Virginia, there are 124 
school divisions. There are still 138,542 one-room 
schools in operation in the nation. In Virginia, 
there are 2,516 one-room schools. The total num- 
ber of school buildings in the nation is 242,929. 
‘he total number in Virginia is 4,002. The State 
of Delaware had the largest percentage of school 
revenue from state sources. North Carolina had 
the second largest percentage of school revenue from 
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state sources. In Delaware, 92.9 per cent of school 
revenue was derived from state sources. In North 
Carolina, 64.9 per cent of its school revenue came 
from state sources. In Virginia, 29.2 per cent of 
school revenue was derived from state sources. Na- 
tion-wide statistics show that more than one-half 
of the students who enter the high schools become 
high school graduates. In Virginia, approximately 
37 per cent of the students who enter high schools 
become high school graduates. Approximately 
1,000,000 students graduate yearly in the nation’s 
high schools. In Virginia, 12,490 students grad- 
uated from high schools the year 1933-34, and 
13,452 in the year 1934-35. 





THE HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL 


The Harrison-Fletcher Bill, S. 419, has been in- 
troduced into the Congress of the United States and 
will take the regular course of all legislation. The 
bill carries the most liberal provisions for the use of 
Federal money in assisting in the operation of the 
public schools of the states. Heretofore similar bills 
have been offered in Congress but the provisions 
were so limited as to the kind of education to which 
the funds were to be applied and to the limitations 
concerning the administrative control that naturally 
many people were opposed to such Federal legisla- 
tion. The Harrison-Fletcher Bill is shorn of all 
these limitations and provides that Federal allot- 
ments shall be distributed among the states and 
territories without any form of Federal administra- 
tive control. 


There are only two general requirements of a state 
to qualify for participating in this fund: (1) a 
state school system operating at least 160 days 
must be maintained throughout the state, and (2) 
as much per person of 5 to 20 years of age must 
be spent each year as was spent in 1934. The pur- 
pose of these requirements is to keep the schools 
open for at least a minimum term and to make 
Federal aid a supplement and not a substitute for 
local effort. The money for distribution as pro- 
vided in the bill calls for $100,000,000 for the first 
year and an increase of $50,000,000 a year until 
$300,000,000 is reached. On another page in this 
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issue of the JOURNAL we give a statistical table of 
how the money would affect each state in the Union. 
In the case of Virginia, the first year allotment 
would amount to $2,202,924. The fifth year, or 
maximum allotment, would amount to $6,608,772. 
This would mean that Virginia would receive these 
additional amounts without any matching of funds. 
It would seem that no one could object to the bill 
in its present form. The Federal funds from this 
source can be used for any form of education the 
state authorities decide upon. 
terested in education and school people and citizens 
generally in every congressional district in Virginia 
should make known to their representatives in Con- 
gress their desire that this bill be passed. Send 
letters and resolutions favoring this bill to Senators 
Harry Flood Byrd and Carter Glass and to the 
respective representatives in Congress. 


Organizations in- 


We are informed from reliable sources that there 
is a strong possibility that this bill will pass at 
the present session of Congress and will receive the 
approval of President Roosevelt. 


DR. E. L. FOX 

It will be of special interest to teachers in Vir- 
ginia to know that Dr. E. L. 
history at Randolph-Macon Coilege at 


Fox, professor of 
Ashland, 
was recently chosen executive secretary of the Co- 
operative Education Association to succeed the late 
J. H. Montgomery. Dr. Fox has long been in inti- 
mate touch with the work of this well known as- 
sociation and has served as vice president of the 
organization for a number of years. Dr. Fox is a 
native of Warren County, Virginia, and is a brother 
of Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, rural supervisor of 
Warren and Rappahannock Counties. The future 
success of the Codperative Education Association is 
assured by the appointment of such a highly efficient 
man as Dr. Fox. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 
District D—Friday, March 5, 1937 
High School, Petersburg, Va. 
District F—March 20, 1937—Lynchburg, Va. 
Dustrict L—Friday, April 9, 1937—Blair Jr. 
High School, Norfolk, Va. 
District I—April 16, 1937—Marion, Va. 
District M—April 17, 1937—Salem, Va. 


Bolling Jr. 
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LETTER FROM MISS HOLT 


DEAR LOCAL PRESIDENTS: 


Look! Just exactly what is your association do- 
ing? What are your plans? It is true that the session 
is half gone but we can begin to plan for next Septem- 
ber. To begin with, appoint a nominating committee 
to submit a slate at your last meeting for this session. 
Elect your officers then. They will have all summer 
to gather ideas for next fall. 


If you do not have any money in your local treasury, 
plan right now to have some. Do you have local dues? 
Do you ever have an entertainment by the teachers 
for a teachers’ fund? 


Just because you are new in this position as presi- 
dent don’t be discouraged. Once upon a time, not so 
long ago, Rockbridge County decided that they wanted 
a real live, growing local association, so they elected 
a hustler; she was so surprised, but in a minute she 
was on her feet, for she is Mrs. L. B. Wood of Goshen, 
and the collecting of state dues was under way. She 
is still an active worker and attended the N. E. A. 
in Portland last summer. This year Mr. and Mrs. 
M. P. Strickler, of Lexington, are the president and 
secretary-treasurer, and we are still watching Rock- 
bridge. 

Nansemond County is doing fine work. That as- 
sociation has 100 per cent membership in the National 
Education Association as well as in our State associa- 
tion. They also have group insurance in that county. 
Mr. N. R. Savage, of Holland, is their president and 
Miss Scott has also done fine work. 


Next month I’ll introduce you to some more of our 
energetic workers. 


Yours for a live, local association, 


Lucy Mason Hott, 
Chairman, Local Presidents. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY YORK 
COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Wuereas, the teachers of York County schools real- 
ize that those engaged in the teaching profession 
throughout the nation are underpaid in comparison 
with those engaged in other professions and in con- 
sideration of the value of services rendered, and 


WHEREAS, the teachers of York County schools recog- 
nize the need for greater emphasis in the field of edu- 
cation in order that education may reach all pupils of 
school age throughout the nation in a more meaningful 
ind comprehensive manner, and 

WHEREAS, the teachers of York County schools be- 
lieve that a school term of nine months in each calen- 
car year should be the minimum school term in the 
State of Virginia and throughout the nation, and that 
the salary schedule should be markedly raised through 
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the appropriation of federal funds to school divisions 
that are economically unfortunate in the State of Vir- 
ginia and throughout the nation, and that an equitable 
and commensurate salary should be paid to all public 
school teachers in the State of Virginia and through 
the nation, and 


WHEREAS, the teachers of York County schools feel 
that a salary of $62.00 per month or less in the ele- 
mentary school and $90.00 per month or less in the high 
school for a school term of eight or nine months, de- 
pending upon the financial condition and financial 
ability of the school division from year to year, is 
entirely incommensurate with services rendered, pro- 
fessional standards, and in consideration of money, 
time, and effort expended in preparing for the pro- 
fession of public school teaching, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Teachers As- 
sociation of York County respectfully petition and urge 
that our Senators and Congressmen support and seek 
the successful adoption of the Harrison-Fletcher Bill, 
which propeses federal support for public education 
in the United States and its territories, when this bill 
is introduced before the Seventy-Fifth Congress of the 
United States. 

Norris L. THOMAS 
FRANCES B. MORELAND 
BERTHA M. Hwnr. 


Committee 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
HARRY B. HANGER 


WHEREAS: On April 21, 1936, it was the will of 
Almighty God to call from the educational field of long 
and faithful service our beloved friend and leader, 
Superintendent Harry B. Hanger, and 


WHEREAS: We, the teachers of Page County, Vir- 
ginia, feel keenly the severance of the tie with him 
who served cheerfully and faithfully as superintend- 
ent of our schools for eleven years, and 


WHEREAS: We wish to express our belief that the 
cause of education has lost an able and loyal leader; 
and that this county will continue to reap the benefits 
accruing from his life of service; and that this Asso- 
ciation will miss the wisdom and guidance afforded by 
his leadership, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That our deepest sympathy be extended to his 
loved ones, and especially to his son. 


2. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his son, 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, the Page News 
and Courier, and that a copy be entered in the records 
of our Association. 


if K. P. BrrcK HEAD 
E. WILson MORRISON 
PeaRL H. BERRY 
RutH E. Mier. 


Committee 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATION 
CONVENTIONS 


The National Association for Childhood Education 
Convention, San Antonio, Texas, March 30-April 3, 
1937, 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association Annual 
Convention, Boston, Massachusetts, March 24-27, 1937. 

The Southern Conference of Music Education, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, March 3-6, 1937. 

Junior High School Teachers’ Convention, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 16-17, 1937. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Richmond, Virginia, May 3-7, 1937. 

The National Education Association, Detroit, Mich., 
June 27-July 1, 1937. 





WOMEN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TEACHERS 


A display of homemade game equipment and teach- 
ing devices for sports, such as posters, charts, minia- 
ture sport fields, etc., is being planned as part of the 
exhibit of the Woman’s Athletic Section at the South- 
ern District Convention of the American Physical 
Education Association in Houston, March 17-20. Con- 
tributions for the exhibit will be sent from the thirteen 
states of the Southern District. 

Surely Virginia teachers have some fine material 
for the exhibit which wili offer valuable suggestions 
to visitors from other states and to Texas physical 
eC.ucation teachers. Identification of the teacher and 
school will be placed on each article displayed. 

Teachers having anything to offer for the exhibit, 
such as bean bags, peggety boards, shuffle board 
equipment, motivation or progress charts, materials 
on units in sports, photographs, etc., should communi- 
cate with Miss Donnie Cotteral, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 





Announcement has recently been made by Dr. Henry 
Harap, of the Ohio State University at Columbus, 
that there will be issued a publication under the title 
of Curriculum Journal, The first issue was in January, 
1937. This Journal will print abstracts of curriculum 
research and listings of recent courses of study. It 
will be issued monthly and is a timely publication 
that represents the more recent movement in curric- 
ulum revision throughout the country. 





Principal L. Crawley, of the Appomattox High 
School, recently made an interesting study of the voca- 
tion inclinations of his pupils. He has formulated 
plans to give the pupils information concerning all 
the lines of life work they have selected. He gave all 
his pupils the opportunity to express their desires of 
lines of work they would like to engage in after leav- 
ing high school. 


Out of 205 high school pupils he found among the 
pupil selections the highest number in the following 
fields: Music, 12; Nursing, 23; Hospital Management, 
10; Salesmen, 10; Aviation, 20; Beauty Shop, 18; 
Private and Social Secretaries, 22. 

The rest of the selections were in the fields of En- 
gineering, 3; Interior Decorating, 3; Law, 6; Consular 
and Foreign Trade, 3; Government Service, 3; Home 
Economics, 9; Commercial and Industrial Art, 2; 
Radio, 6. Selections by pupils in other fields numbered 
from one to four. 





Miss Achsah Harris, a Kansas teacher, says that 
throughout her teaching experience she has used the 
following principles as a working philosophy: 

1. Analyze the capacity of the child and the environ- 
ment in which he must function. 
Dignify him by giving him the opportunity to per- 
form tasks for which he is capable. 

. Appeal to the child on the level of the behavior 
period through which he is passing, awaiting his 
development for higher appeals. 

Prepare him for self-conduct since he eventually 
passes from the guidance of the teacher. 

Service is the best means of self growth; give 
much opportunity for participation in interesting 
group activities. 





According to a recent announcement the Virginia 
Federation of Music Clubs will hold their district State 
Contests, February 27 and March 13, at the State 
Teachers College, Farmville. Miss Elizabeth Purdom 
is in charge of the contests. 





MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
POSITION OF DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


1. Holder of the master’s degree, with at least fif- 
teen semester hours in professional training, including 
courses in Finance and Administration, and three 
years of practical experience as school principal or 
supervisor. 

2. General administrative ability as evidenced by 
practical experience in business or in the business ad- 
ministration of education. 

3. The college training or experience of the appli- 
cant shall have been within a period of ten years from 
the date of the application for a superintendency, un- 
less the applicant has during such time been perform- 
ing the functions of the superintendent. 

4. Division superintendents now in service shall be 
considered to have met the eligibility requirements 
which were in force at the time of the beginning of 
their continuous service, and shall not be removed 
from the list of eligibles because of subsequent changes 
in eligibility requirements which may have been made 
during the period of their continuous service. 
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MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Luther A. Richman, State supervisor of music, and 
Walter C. Mercer, president of the music section of 
the Virginia Education Association, have announced 
the plans of a Virginia high school competitive music 
festival to be held April 15 and 16 in Richmond. This 
competitive festival is sponsored by the News Leader 
of Richmond. Invitations have been sent to 800 
public and private high schools in the State. Schools 
will be divided into classes so that competition will 
be among similar types of schools. There will be in- 
dividual competition as well as group competition. 
There will be vocalists and instrumentalists. 

The executive committee for handling the affairs 
of the contest will include John Stewart Bryan, Sidney 
B. Hall, Jesse H. Binford, Robert W. Daniel, Thomas 
D. Eason, Walter C. Mercer and Luther A. Richman. 

Mr. Mercer says the purpose of the festival shall be 
to encourage the study of music in the schools of the 
State, to give musicians an opportunity to perform 
in public, both as soloist and in groups, and ultimately 
to bring about a higher standard of music apprecia- 
tion among the youth of Virginia. 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT 
WAYNESBORO 


R. C. Jennings, head of the Waynesboro schools, 
says that the contract has been let for a new high 
school building at Waynesboro. Work has already 
been begun and the building will be finished and ready 
for occupancy in about twelve months. The building 
is to be constructed of fireproof brick at a total cost, 
including equipment, of $245,000, $110,250 of which 
is a PWA Federal grant. 

The main building is to be three stories high and 
the two wings two stories. The building provides fif- 
teen classrooms, two laboratories, one library insu- 
lated against noise, a rest room for teachers and ad- 
ministrative offices. Special rooms will be provided 
for nurses’ clinic, commercial department, home eco- 
nomics laboratories and industrial shops. One of the 
wings on one of the floors will be occupied by the 
gymnasium. Provision is made for a cafeteria that 
will provide for 250 children. The location of this 
high school will be on a twelve acre piece of land, 
fronting the Jefferson highway on the western edge of 
the city. 

The method of financing this building is rather 
unique. The only money borrowed for the occasion 
was $35,000 secured from the Literary Fund. The 
rest of the fund was a PWA allotment. The money 
for the entire cost of the building is in the form of 
cash in the bank. 





Dudley R. Cowles, in charge of the Atlanta office of 
D. C. Heath and Company, publishers, was elected 
a few days ago to the presidency of that publishing 
company. Mr. Cowles was president of the Virginia 
State Teachers Association from 1898 to 1900. He 
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was born in James City County near Williamsburg and 
was engaged in educational work at Hampton. In 
1909, he became Southern manager of the Atlanta of- 
fice of the publishers of which he is now the head. 





COMMUNICATION FROM THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


To ScHOOL BOARDS AND DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS: 

During the past few weeks my attention has been 
called to the very serious problem of securing ade- 
quately prepared teachers for vacancies that are oc- 
curring in the teaching force of the State. In addition 
the point is being made that many of our best prepared 
teachers are being lured away from teaching positions 
by more lucrative offers in other fields of endeavor. 
This is a most distressing situation. After discussing 
it with many superintendents, I am convinced that 
there is only one answer to the problem: In all cases 
there should be full restoration of salaries and for 
most teachers substantial increases should be provided. 
We cannot expect to attract to the teaching profession 
teachers of the best intelligence and ability unless 
we offer adequate compensation. Neither can we hold 
those already in the profession unless we pay them 
salaries commensurate with their training, experience, 
and the responsibilities placed upon them. 

May I, therefore, urge you to provide in your budget 
for 1937-38 adequate salaries for teachers. If this is 
done, you will have guaranteed to the chlidren their 
inherent right to be well taught. 

Another matter that should be given serious con- 
sideration is the problem of the length of school term. 
For several years we have been maintaining a uni- 
form eight months’ term, or 160 teaching days. In 
fact we averaged 169 days during the past year for 
both elementary and high schools. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of the eight months’ term for all schools, 
we maintained nine months for high schools through- 
out the State. Many of the supporting schools, how- 
ever, were maintained for much less than nine months. 
It now seems highly desirable that we seriously con- 
sider the establishment of a nine months’ school term 
as the minimum for both elementary and high schools 
for the session 1937-38. To accomplish this, provision 
must be made in the annual budget for such extra days 
as may be necessary to make up a full nine months’ 
school term. 

In this-connection it might be well to mention that 
the new manual of administration for high schools 
will be ready for distribution in the early fall. It 
will be our desire to accredit all schools in accordance 
with the standards set up in this manual. One of the 
standards for accredited high schools will be a nine 
months’ term, or 180 teaching days; and, in addition, 
all schools serving as feeders to the accredited, con- 
solidated high schools will likewise hold a similar 
term. Because of this I think it highly important that 
you consider the question of providing funds for the 
nine months’ school term at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
PHYSICAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


NDER the school law physical training and 
education has become a regular school sub- 
ject in which as clearly defined physical, 

mental and social results are to be worked for as 
in arithmetic, spelling, or any other school subject. 
On our report cards we are required to give reports 
on these subjects. 

The recess period as ordinarily interpreted is not 
regarded as time devoted to physical education, but 
the school should organize enough of -this free time 
to establish play habits and ideals which will func- 
tion in the play life away from school’s organizing 
influence. The influence of the unsupervised play 
life of the children, either at home or the home 
neighborhood, is generally neither efficient from the 
physical training standpoint nor wholesome from the 
moral standpoint. 

In the very beginning of the session we believe it 
would be helpful to organize our classes in games 
and in physical education. The State bulletin on 
this subject is given to every teacher in the State 
along with other material required by the State 
Board of Education. All subjects taught may be 
integrated with that of physical education, especially 
citizenship, community study and health. 

In this short article we will try to incorporate 
some new games we have seen in the New Jersey 
and New York schools. 


Stunts 
Wicket Walk 
Take the position of the Human Wicket, and 
walk on all fours, keeping the knees straight. Try 
racing in this position. 


Dog Run 

This is especially funny when done by some 
boys. Few can do it well. One needs only to try 
it to find out the amount of exercise to be had from 
a short run done in this manner. Both hands are 
placed on the floor, knees held slightly bent, and 
an attempt is made to imitate the gallop of any 
ordinary yellow dog. 


Crab Walk 
From a standing position bend the knees and 
squat down until you can reach backward and put 


both hands flat on the ground without sitting down. 
Walk or run, face up, in this position. 


Rooster Fight 
A ring six feet in diameter is drawn upon the 
Placed in this are two players who stoop 
In this position they try to 


ground. 
and grasp their ankles. 
displace each other by shouldering. The player who 
is overthrown or who loses his hold on his ankles 
loses. 


Rope Skipping Rhymes 
Lady, lady at the gate 
Eating cherries from a plate 
How many cherries did she eat—1-2-3-4-S. 
Chickety, chickety, chickety, chop. 
How many times before I stop? 
Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
And a merry old soul was he. 
He called for his pipe and he called for his 
bowl 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 
Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie. 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, “What a good boy am I.” 
I dreamed that my horse had wings and could fly 
I jumped to his back and rode to the sky; 
The man in the moon was out that night, 
He laughed loud and long when I rode into sight. 


Gymnastics 
Not all of us teachers have a gymnasium and its 


appliances, but we may give gymnastics in our class- 
They are 
more interesting if the children wear gym suits. 


rooms. These lessons are advantageous. 
Use victrola; if you do not have one, count time. 
More beneficial if given on the playgrounds. 


Gymnastic Lesson 
Marking time and marching. 
Have one odd and one even row circling. 
Bending arms upward 
Stretching arms upward 
Do the exercise quickly and with force. 
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Jumping to side stride 

Lowering trunk forward 

Raising 

. With arms to thrust, lowering trunk forward— 

lower, raising One, Two! 

Thrusting left arm downward 

With bending left arm, thrusting right arm 
downward 

Placing hands on hips 

Raising heels 

Bending knees 

Straightening knees 

Lowering heels 


Mimetic 

Bicycle riding 

Class place hands in front as if on handle bars, 
then raise the knees alternately. 

Imitate riding without hands by having the 
class place hands back of neck. Repeat the 
leg action. 

. Rowing. Pupils’ feet in aisles, facing side 
room. Reach forward, grasping imaginary rows, 
pull back as far as possible, bending elbows. 
Repeat rapidly until cheeks are red and breath 
comes faster. 

. Hoisting Flag or Sail. Feet apart. Right arm 
grasping rope above. Left hand grasping rope 
below waist. Pull rope down with right hand 
bending both knees at same time. Repeat, chang- 
ing hands. Keep going with rythm 10 to 16 
times. 

Other mimetics are: 

Driving stakes, climbing ladders, mowing with 
scythe, weather vane, chopping wood, snowballing, 
skating, archery. 

Consult Virginia State Bulletin for other exercises, 
especially mimetics. 


Games 


Bean Bag Circle Toss 

There should be a bean bag for each of the 
players except one. All the players form a circle, 
being separated from one another by a small space. 
At a signal from a leader, each player turns to- 
ward his right-hand neighbor and tosses his bean 
bag to him, turning at once to receive the bag which 
is coming to him from the left. The game should 
move rapidly, but this is a matter of skill and has 
to be acquired. 
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Indian Dance 

Formation: Seated cross-legged in a circle to 
offer prayer to the Great Spirit and to smoke the 
pipe of peace. 

Pantomime: Raise the hands over head and sway 
the body forward. Raise the trunk. Repeat bend- 
ing and raising twice. Count 4. Repeat bending 
right and left—count 4. Bring arms down to the 
sides and raise them slowly overhead. Repeat twice. 

Smoke the pipe of peace four times. The pipe 
is passed from one to another. Jump off on the 
last count, fling the arms overhead and yell, “Wow.” 
(Six counts.) 

Dance: Face in circle and advance counter clock- 
wise with Indian step. 

I, Crouch forward. Leap on the right foot, and 
swing the left up at the back. On the second meas- 
ure take three quick, running steps, right, left, right. 
The arms bent at elbow move slowly up and down 
as steps are taken. Repeat for four minutes. Al- 
ternating right and left. 

II. Squat down. Slap the floor with the right 
hand. Repeat with the left hand. 

Right hand over the mouth and yell, “Wow, Wow, 
Wow” eight times. 

Repeat this with the left hand. 

Repeat Indian step twice. 

Repeat all, ending with “Wow.” 

There are many stunts, games and dances of real 
merit. Again we refer you to the Virginia Bulletin, 
Physical Education. 


Some Suggestions for the School Session 


When we are taking physical inspection be sure 
to emphasize gum massage. 


Of tremendous importance to the future health 
of your children’s mouths is this habit of gum mas- 
sage started at an early age. A noted dental author- 
ity stated in a recent speech, “If a man or woman 
reaches adult life with clean, healthy gums, he 
will probably keep them so for the rest of his life.” 
Persuade your children to brush their gums twice 
a day after they clean their teeth. 


Using Short Pieces of Chalk 
Formerly we collected short pieces of chalk and 
put them in the furnace or stove, but now we have 
found a use for the chalk. Pulverize the short 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


pieces, mix one part of flour to two parts of chalk 
dust, and add enough warm water to make a dough 
the consistency of pastry. Use it for making maps, 
animals, etc. 


A Help in Emergency 

No, I am not speaking of first aid in case of 
accidents. We are all acquainted with our medicine 
cabinet. I am speaking of a special program or 
speaker or visitor that breaks up the regular recita- 
tion periods. 

This emergency shelf if properly equipped pro- 
vides purposeful activity of the pupils to fill in the 
interruption. What we keep on this shelf depends 
on the type of unit we are developing. Speaking 
in general we think this shelf should contain: 

Several books for silent reading. 

Pupils find information concerning the subject on 
which they are to report in class. 

Exercises in the four fundamental arithmetic 
processes. Make these practical, provide a key for 
the pupil’s use in checking his own work. 

Mounted pictures which suggest to the pupils 
original stories and poems. 


Scrapbook material. 
Studies in paper folding. 
Games. 


Pupils frequently add to these other materials 
which are interesting and helpful. 


MOLDING 


I took a piece of plastic clay, 

And idly fashioned it one day, 

And, as my fingers pressed it, still 

It moved and yielded to my will. 

I came again when days were past; 
The bit of clay was hard at last. 
The form I gave it still it bore, 

But I could change that form no more. 


I took a piece of living clay, 
And deftly formed it day by day, 
And molded with my power and art 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 
I came again when years were gone; 
It was a man I looked upon. 
He still that yearly impress bore, 
But I could change it nevermore. 
— Selected. 
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AN AMERICAN WAY 


In Hyde Park, London, there is a time-honored 
custom. Anyone with ideas, and a soap box, may 
mount his soap box and air his ideas to his heart’s 
content. The most radical of orators may be listened 
to by a crowd which, with typical British phlegm, 
considers quietly and passes on to another orator. 
Occasionally a “bobby” may join the crowd, swing- 
ing his stick, and then move on unperturbed. The 
safety valve is open, and there is a “blowoff” in- 
stead of a “blowup.” 

Something of this sort—with a difference—has 
swept America in the past four years, under govern- 
mental and educational sanction. Instead of the 
soap box, there is the rostrum, often in the school 
auditorium; and instead of an orator, there is a 
qualified speaker, whom the audience may question 
and with whom it may join discussion. Forums, of 
which the Des Moines experiment is a notable ex- 
ample, are becoming an almost indispensable part 
oi any civic plan. 

In Virginia, the forum idea has taken hold. There 
is one in Richmond, which is in its third year. 
There are forums in Roanoke and Danville, going 
into their fourth years. There are rural forums, 
public opinion forums, and countless lectures in 
which the forum technique is used. Citizens are 
beginning to realize the value of public discussion 
under authoritative leadership. 


A tentative list of topics for one forum program 
includes: The Constitution and the Supreme Court; 
Government and the Power Industry; Social Secu- 
rity; What’s behind the Civil War in Spain?; South- 
ern Culture and Agriculture; The Eradication of 
Social Diseases—each chosen because it is a live 
issue upon which public opinion counts. 

Open discussion is a political and social thera- 
peutic available to an increasing number of com- 
munities. Assistance in planning forum discussions 
is offered by the Extension Division, University, 
Virginia. 
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Present Needs of Rural Education 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


EW people realize and appreciate the magni- 
One 
of our present tasks is to educate the people as 
to their own schools and to try to develop a favorable 
attitude toward them. How many, for instance, know 
that 438,000 children are enroled in our county 
schools and that about 178,000 children are enroled 
in one, two, and three-room schools? How many 
know that Virginia still has 2,516 one-room schools 
in which we find over 85,000 children? All the edu- 
cation most of these 438,000 children will ever get 
will be secured in these rural schools. Their effi- 
ciency in life, their ability to adjust themselves to our 
present complex society, their ability to think, to 
reason, to form judgments, and to create depend 
upon the efficiency of these schools. 
In considering the importance of rural education 
keep in mind the fact that the education of a 
rural child is just as important to our general wel- 


tude and importance of rural education. 


fare as the education of an urban child. Keep in 
mind, too, that society is obligated to the rural child 
to the same extent as to the urban child. Keep in 
mind, in the third place, that the progress of the 
State depends as much upon good rural schools as 
upon good urban schools; in fact, it depends more 
upon them because we are more rural than urban. 

According to our last census, 1,636,314 of our 
people live in the country and 785,537 in the cities. 
This means that Virginia is two-thirds rural. Agri- 
culture is her greatest industry. In Virginia, more 
people are employed in this single industry than in 
all other industries combined. Agriculture employs 
more laborers than the next five largest industries— 
construction work, railroads, textiles, machinery, and 
coal. Its investment exceeds the combined invest- 
ments of the next five largest industries—oil, elec- 
tricity, lumber, iron and steel. The welfare of this 
large industry depends upon the efficiency of our 
rural schools. To neglect them is to neglect our 
greatest economic interest. Avs is the rural school so 
is rural life, so is the farm home. 


When we think of the United States as a whole, 
one pupil out of every three comes from the farm. 
There are at least ten million children from the open 
country in our schools; 57.6 per cent of all public 
school buildings is the one-room type. There are 
138,542 such school buildings in the United States 
enroling in round numbers five millions of our chil- 
dren. Larger rural buildings enrol another five mil- 
lion. Our greatest school task today is to make 
these 214,542 rural schools efficient. 

Our second immediate need is matured and spe- 
cifically prepared teachers for these schools. The 
State is preparing teachers for specific grades but 
she is not preparing teachers for a seven-grade situa- 
tion, or for a three-grade, or a four-grade situation; 
yet there are something like 5,000 such positions in 
our rural schools. When a superintendent goes to 
one of our State Teachers Colleges and asks for a 
teacher for a one-room school of seven grades, he is 
offered a third-grade teacher, or a fifth-grade teacher. 
They have no teachers trained for a seven-grade sit- 
uation. 
grade teacher for a fifth grade, or a fifth-grade 
teacher for a third grade. To use the new course 
of study effectively, grade teachers have to be spe- 
cialists. Just any teacher cannot teach the third 
grade, or the fourth grade, or the seventh grade. 
Every grade teacher has to be a specialist today, yet 
just any teacher is put into a seven-grade situation 
in our rural schools. 


No superintendent would employ a third- 


Just any teacher is put into 
a three or a four-grade situation in the country. 
One of our greatest needs in rural education is 
matured and specifically prepared teachers. for these 
different rural situations. 

Our third greatest need in rural education is ade- 
quate salaries for these matured and specifically pre- 
pared teachers. There is no division of labor in a 
one-room rural school. Teachers of these schools 
have to know all grades and teach all grades. They 
have to be acquainted with the whole situation, yet 
they are paid the smallest salaries. A third-grade 
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teacher in a village school is paid $80 more per ses- 
sion than a rural teacher in a seven-grade situation. 
In the city a grade teacher is paid twice as much 
as we pay a rural teacher for a seven-grade situa- 
tion. 

In an investigation of 134 rural schools at the 
Radford State Teachers College during the past sum- 
mer the average salary of the teachers of these 
schools last year was only $518.81; the average 
salary of these same teachers during the present year 
was reported to be $569.84. While the present 
salary is $51.54 more than it was last year, it is 
still low. 

The following paragraph is found in an article 
that appeared in the October issue of the Journal 
entitled Snapshot of Rural Education in Virginia 
Today: 

‘In comparison with other salaries the rural teach- 
er’s salary is the lowest. Girls who work in in- 
dustrial plants such as shirt factories and knitting 
mills draw an annual salary of about $720. They 
do not have to prepare themselves for this work. 
These rural teachers have to go through the high 
school and then do two years of college work before 
they can receive a license to teach, yet they receive 
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less salary by $200 than the girl who works in 
some factory. Employees of banks receive an aver- 
age salary of from $1,000 to $1,200. Roanoke 
County paid elementary school teachers of white 
schools last session an average salary of $722.90. 
City teachers of Virginia in the elementary grades 
of white schools received an average salary of $1,131 
during the session of 1934-35. This is not too 
much, but it is twice as much as the rural teacher 
gets for teaching 34 pupils in a one-room school out 
in the open in a seven-grade situation.” 

A fourth pressing need of rural schools is equip- 
ment. They need libraries, maps, charts, un- 
abridged dictionaries, supplementary readers to be 
used in school only, adequate blackboard space, 
crayons and pencils. About half of our rural schools 
have libraries. Not over half of them have a map 
of Virginia. Very few have a map of the United 
States, or a map of the world. Sixty-eight out of the 
134 rural schools involved in the investigation men- 
tioned above reported a globe of the earth. These 
are necessary aids to teaching; without them the 
teacher is handicapped. The community in which 
the school is located ought to see that these necessary 
means of teaching are available. 





Are Children Citizens? 


HENRY S. RORER, Maury High School, Norfolk 


NE morning early in the school term the su- 
pervisor, Mr. Gilbert, entered the classroom 
As he entered by the 
door nearest to her desk instead of using the rear 
door Miss Patterson knew that he wished to speak 
to her. 


of Miss Patterson. 


The usual greetings were exchanged after 
which Miss Patterson asked the supervisor if he 
wished to speak to the students. He did. 

‘What class is this, may I ask?” he said to Miss 
Patterson: 

“This is civics,” answered the teacher, ‘and we 
have been discussing the topic of citizenship.” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Mr. Gilbert. He then quietly 
turned toward the students, folded his hands in an 
expressive gesture that said in itself: “There is 
something I have in mind that I would like for you 
to think about very seriously.” The students watched 
his hands and listened. 

‘‘How many of you believe that you are now citi- 


zens of the United States?” he asked. 
hands if you think so.” 

The students hesitated a moment. The 
thinkers watched the better ones until their hands 
were raised, then followed until more than half the 
class had their hands raised. 

“Aren’t you a citizen?” asked Mr. Gilbert, nod- 
ding to a little girl near the front who hadn’t the 
courage to turn around and observe how the majority 
voted. - 

“In a way,” answered the little girl after a pause. 

“Tell us what you mean when you say ‘In a 
way.’ Surely you either are or are not a citizen,” 
said Mr. Gilbert gently but positively. He looked 
squarely at the little girl in an assuring fashion, 
encouraging her to talk further. 

“Well, I can’t vote yet,” said the child. Some 
nervous members of the class noisily shifted their 
One student started to readjust his books on 


“Raise your 


por yrer 


feet. 
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the desk and another fingered a vanity case. The 
supervisor said not a word but with his all-seeing 
eyes calmed their restlessness. The feet shifters 
were sorry and so were the others whose hands had 
become restless. 

“Not all citizens can vote,” said Mr. Gilbert with 
a little wrinkle in his brow that showed that he was 
earnest and wanted everyone else to be also. 

“Then I am a citizen,” said the child, hoping to 
prevent an argument. The class laughed naturally 
and she joined in with them; so did the supervisor. 
When it had settled down he turned to another stu- 
dent and said: 

“You raised your hand and said that you were 
a citizen. Tell the class why you are so sure of 
this.” 

“The Constitution says that I am a citizen of the 
United States if I was born here and I was born 
here!” The boy smiled a satisfied smile and 
turned to glance at other members of the class. No 
straw vote was needed for he could easily observe 
that all agreed that he had made a bull’s eye. The 
supervisor still held the situation in hand and he was 
determined to keep the group thinking. 

“Ts that exactly what the Constitution says?” he 
asked. “Do you remember the rest of that state- 
ment in the Constitution ?”’ 

The boy did not know. A girl near the front 
raised her hand and the supervisor nodded to her. 

“Tt says you are a citizen if you’re born here and 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Gilbert. He knew well enough 
that authorities on supervision said that he should 
never commend a child in this fashion but he for- 
got himself in his enthusiasm. The class liked him 
better for it and listened even more attentively. 

“Then,” he said, “you boys and girls have two 
conditions to satisfy before you can state surely that 
you are citizens.” He held up two digits of his 
left hand. “First, you must be born in the United 
States, and second, you must be subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States.” He paused a moment. 
Then he turned to the boy who had made the bull’s 
eye. “Do you still think you are a citizen?” he 
asked smiling. 

“Yes, sir,” said the lad, “because . . . because 
I am subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States.” 

“Tell us more about that,” said the supervisor. 

“I’m in the National Guard, and the President 
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could call us if we were needed.” There was a 
trace of pride in the boy’s voice as he spoke. 

“I’m not in the National Guard though,” another 
boy added quietly. 

“Yes, but the government could draft you in war 
time,” quickly replied the other. “In the World 
War they drafted all eighteen to forty-five, didn’t 
they?” 

“T’m seventeen,” said the first boy. 

“Well, they could make the law seventeen to forty- 
five,”’ answered the National Guardsman. 

“T don’t want to take too much of your time this 
morning,” said Mr. Gilbert here, “but what this 
student says is true. You are subject to government 
jurisdiction and hence you fulfil the Constitution’s 
definition of citizens. The reason I bring up this 
question is because I hear many persons, well in- 
formed oldsters too, saying that the students in our 
schools are Citizens of Tomorrow. Of course you 
are citizens of tomorrow but you are also citizens 
of today, and you have been citizens all your yes- 
terdays since your birth. If an adult reminds you 
that you cannot vote, you may reply that also he 
cannot attend the public schools. As a citizen he 
has certain privileges; so have you. You are full 
citizens, according to age, not half way citizens. 
The nation expects you to act as citizens now. 
Before the depression the State government and Fed- 
eral government were spending two billion dollars a 
year protecting you by one means alone—education. 
Of course, it isn’t that much now... .” He paused. 
“ . . but things will be better, we hope, soon.” He 
turned to Miss Patterson. “I'll drop in again some 
time,” he said, nodded, and was about to leave. A 
student had raised his hand. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gilbert. 

“May I ask,” said the student, “if a person who 
has been in the penitentiary and served a term of 
years is still a citizen when he comes out? He can’t 
vote.” 

“It is true, he can’t vote,” said Mr. Gilbert, “un- 
less the governor of the State restores the voting 
privilege to him, but he is always a citizen. To lose 
the franchise is not to lose citizenship. One may 
lose citizenship only by renouncing allegiance, and 
one may do so in peace time, or by becoming nat- 
uralized in some other country.” 

There being no other questions, Mr. Gilbert de- 
parted 


Question: Was the supervisor correct? 
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Department of Secondary School Principals 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON, Principal, Wise High School 
Nore: All contributions to this Department should be sent to L. F. Addington, Wise, Va. 


Culminating An English Unit In Commencement 


ELEANOR CLARK, High School, Wise 


FORMER graduating class of Wise High 
A School was eager to present a commence- 
ment program in which they rather than an 

outside speaker would be the participants. They 
knew that their county which was rich in stories of 
men and women with spectacular dramatic lives. 
What better theme could they use than one in which 
they could make a study of their social heritage? 
Why should they accept the mountain character as 
he is generally portrayed in fiction when they could 
present a true picture, emphasizing his outstanding 
qualities, ideals, and contributions to American life? 
After they had finally decided to use the folklore 
of Wise County as the basis of their investigations 
they realized that there was a wealth of material to 
be explored. Actual history had to be reviewed as 


a general background, but the class had to be more 
concerned with traditional customs, beliefs, tales, or 
sayings which reveal the life and spirit of a people. 
Their huge task was to collect and arrange such 
material in suitable form for a program. 

For two weeks a few minutes of each class period 


were spent on folklore. The pupils made a list 
of people whom they knew to be interested in moun- 
tain life. To them they wrote letters explaining their 
project and asking for help. Most of these busy in- 
dividuals took time to answer their requests; thus 
the class had a collection of gracious letters from 
cultured people. 

It was necessary to discuss the proper methods 
of conducting interviews before the boys and girls 
began to get the desired materials from the older 
citizens of the county. As soon as they were con- 
vinced that the pupils were genuinely interested in 
the “good old days,” they became very helpful. 
The children felt responsible for the old books, let- 
ters, manuscripts, journals, and newspapers which 
they borrowed. Before real study of the unit began 
they had a good collection of material concerning 
Southwest Virginia, Eastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 


Naturally a pupil in interviewing his neighbors 
would get information on varied subjects; the in- 
structor’s task was to preserve a degree of unity in 
the class discussions. All agree that mountain folk 
are superstitious and that superstitions are a part of 
folklore, therefore the first full class period was 
devoted to the superstitions of this section. They 
were classified under the headings of Marriage, 
Death, Weather, Agriculture, Good Luck, Bad Luck, 
and Dreams. In trying to account for the origin 
of many of these sayings, they found that Eichler’s 
Customs of Mankind explained many of their own 
customs. A pupil brought a Sunday paper in which 
an entire section was devoted to cartoons illustrating 
superstitions. The class enjoyed guessing and nam- 
ing the pictures. A current magazine contained a 
test on How Superstitious Are You? The pupils 
were pleased to find that they, mountain children, 
were no more superstitious than the average person. 


Every community has its share of haunted houses, 
graveyards, and ghost stories. The stories of witches 
in the Southern mountains did not suffer in com- 
parison with the more famous accounts of New 
England witchcraft. The details of how to become 
a witch, the powers attributed to them, and the 
methods of wounding and destroying them were 
startling to the younger generation and valuable as 
a contribution to a folklore collection. 


By the time the class was ready for a discussion 
of legendary stories of famous characters, they had 
been shown two motion pictures. The Gateway to 
the West portrayed George Washington and his 
scout, Christopher Gist, whom the pupils knew to 
have been the first white man to enter Wise County. 
The other picture was of Daniel Boone who passed 
through this county on his way to Kentucky. 


Many selections from American literature pro- 
vided a starting point for tales of the Indians. The 
study of early wars, reconstruction days, and the 
World War brought out the fact that the stoic endur- 
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ance and grim fortitude of the mountaineer have 
served his country well in times of stress. 

The everyday life of these people was of especial 
importance. A spirit of codperation that is rare in 
modern times existed in these communities. Such 
festivities as bean-stringings, apple-peelings, corn- 
shuckings, logrollings, and stir-offs, followed by 
boisterous games and dances, were community proj- 
ects. The causes of feuds and the comparison with 
similar feuds described in German and Scotch lit- 
erature brought out the fact that the mountain folk 
had equally strong loyalties and prejudices. The 
mountain character may not have understood every- 
thing in his Bible but he believed every word in it. 
The church gave communities another form of so- 
cial life, which was so limited for them. The Asso- 
ciations, Camp Meetings, Foot Washings, and Sing- 
ing Conventions were occasions to be looked forward 
to from one year to the next. 

Laws were considered of little importance because 
the early training in taking care of themselves in- 
stilled in the people resentment against what they 
termed “interference,” yet the class found evidence 
of their respect for their leaders and their fearless- 


ness in following what they believed to be the right 
course. The pupils found records of many peculiar 
laws, some of which are still unrepealed. 

The class had decided that a dramatization would 
be the most interesting form in which to present 


their findings. As they had a great deal more in- 
formation than they needed, they wanted to keep the 
best of the stories in a book which they named 
Memories of the Land of the Lonesome Pine. Thus 
came into being a drama and a book committee. The 
former was made up of those who had shown a spe- 
cial interest or talent for creative composition. They 
attended class only when they needed suggestions or 
had a report to make. The book committee revised, 
arranged, typed and illustrated the collected materials. 
The dedication for this book read: “To those who 
gave us information concerning the lives of our 
forefathers of whom we are justly proud, we dedi- 
cate this collection of the folklore of Wise County.”’ 
The committee was very critical of the material to 
be used. Never had the instructor been able to get 
such constructive criticism, willing revision, and 
helpful collaboration on English compositions. 
The remainder of the pupils chose between the 
music and stage committees. No people have a truer 
sense of rhythm and nowhere has there been more 
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wholehearted participation in singing and dancing 
One household fur- 
At least 
two members of the family can play the accompani- 
ment for them on banjos and guitars although they 


than in our mountain sections. 
nished a collection of two hundred ballads. 


have no written music. An old man who plays a 
dulcimer, his handmade instrument, was ready to 
demonstrate his skill to the members of the class. 

The drama committee’s final report was a one- 
act play entitled Our Yesterday. The setting was 
the interior of a log cabin. A typical mountain 
family, large in size, including grandparents and 
a maiden aunt, was awaiting the arrival of a son 
and daughter who had been away from home attend- 
ing a mission school. The children were bringing 
with them an English teacher and several students 
who were supposed to be interested in folklore. 
Neighbors and friends had gathered in for the home 
When the guests arrived the older people 
told stories to the “furriners,” acted out supersti- 
tions, and displayed mountain handiwork. They 
sang the old favorite hymn, Amazing Grace, which 
was “lined off’’ by the preacher. 

The younger folk danced the “hoe-down,” sang 
tragic and sentimental ballads. In turn the visitors 
provided entertainment. After the neighbors had 
gone out to help with the final preparations for a 


coming. 


meal and the young mountaineers had persuaded the 
guests to join them in two of their folk dances, the 
curtain fell. 

So much time had been spent in the program ma- 
terial that only a few days remained for actual prac- 
tice, but the pupils were so familiar with the whole 
plan and the committees had done their work so 
thoroughly that it was not hard to put the program 
in its final form. 
ranged and rehearsed the songs and dances; the 


The music committee had ar- 


pupils who had legends to tell were familiar with 
them and could put them in their own words; as 
every member of the class had some part, no one 
had very much to learn. 

The stage committee members had brushed a mix- 
ture of carbon black and alcohol on white cloth 
to resemble log walls. They had brought many 
pieces of old furniture, guns, powder horns, and 
strings of dried beans, ears of corn, and red peppers. 
They had found a low mantel piece and built a stone 
fireplace. They wanted to use many more realistic 
details than the limited stage space would permit. 

The many interviews, the collection of materials 
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for the stage, the borrowing of clothing, and the en- 
thusiasm of the pupils had advertised the program 
to such an extent that the class gave the play for 
the school children the morning before they used it 
as a part of the graduation exercises; yet the audi- 
torium was crowded. The class valedictorian gave 
a prologue in which she made an explanation of 
the work they had done and their purpose in pre- 
senting this type of program. 

The instructor knew that the class had enjoyed 
the project and that they had done more work than 
they had at any other time during the year, but 
she was interested in listing to what she considered 
as satisfactory results for a class that was leaving 
high school. Four weeks had been spent on the unit 
besides the first two weeks in which other work 
had been carried on at the same time. She listed the 
following results: 


1. A thorough review of letter writing. 

2. Better oral and written composition devel- 
oped in— 
a. Interviews 
b. Reports 
c. Stories 
d. Arguments 
The voluntary reading of many worth while 
books. 
Recognition of the value of unity and coher- 
ence in oral and written composition. 


A desirable contact with older citizens of their 
communities. 
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6. A pride in their social heritage and present- 
day community life. 
An increased ambition to make the term 
“mountaineer” stand for fine qualities and 
ideals. 
Pride in a job well done: the compiling of a 
book and the presentation of a program in 
which each had an active part. 
A spirit of codperation between pupils and 
teacher. 

The principal approved the above mentioned unit 
of work as being equivalent to the time that would 
otherwise have been devoted to formal English. 

Community reaction to such a program was very 
favorable. It was clearly evident that parents would 
rather see at commencement time a program in which 
their own boys and girls take part. 

It is the principal’s view that the more school ac- 
tivities that can be made curricular rather than out- 
of-class activities the better because those activities 
make class work interesting and furnish a close 
replica of life. 

It is the school’s plan this year to let a unit lead- 
ing to commencement consume a month’s time in the 
Senior Social Sciences. Talk of this plan was 
started early in order that there would be no undue 
rush at the last of the school year. 

In view of the fact that the school has a new 
gymnasium, it is hoped that the Seniors, working 
in committees, will draw into being a program which 
will reflect the health and physical education of the 
school, not only of the high school but of the grades 
as well. 





Student Library Assistants 


CORNELIA DOUGLAS, Librarian, High School, Hopewell 


N EFFICIENT staff of student library as- 
A sistants is essential in relieving the libra- 
rian of the performance of certain routine 
duties in the library. Some of these duties are: the 
lending and shelving of books; such items of cler- 
ical work as typing, signing library permits, writing 
fine and other notices, and taking inventory; and 
other tasks, such as pasting pockets, mounting pic- 
tures, making posters, and assisting in the arrange- 
ment of book displays. 
In order that responsible and dependable assis- 
tants may be chosen, the librarian and principal 


should set up certain standards for the selection of 
student helpers. These requirements should include: 
a high. scholastic rating; codperation with class- 
mates; dependability; a definite interest in library 
work; good health; courtesy; the ability to follow 
instructions; neatness; “service to others’ as the 
motto of each helper; and a love of books. 

At least twelve lessons in the use of the library 
should be taught to the assistants during their first 
semester in school. Additional instruction in mend- 
ing, filing, and reference work should be given as 
needed. A library manual, Wilma Bennett’s The 
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Student Library Assistant (Wilson, 1933, $2.40) is 
a valuable aid in training the student staff. Fur- 
ther instruction may be given through the library 
club. 

In our school, regular monthly meetings of the 
Library Club are held at the homes of the members. 
These meetings are chiefly recreational and inspira- 
tional. Occasional meetings are held during school 
hours for any instruction which the librarian con- 
siders necessary. 

Last year, considerable interest was created in 
the newly organized club by means of a bookcraft 
demonstration. We invited the librarian of a neigh- 
boring high school and her student staff to meet 
with us when a representative of Gaylord Brothers 
taught us the use of the newest devices in book 
mending. After the demonstration, the girls in the 
home economics department served us tea at their 
cottage. 

A regular schedule of duties should be posted in 
the library so arranged that the student assistants 
assume new duties each week. This system of 


rotation of duties enables the pupils to become fa- 
miliar with all the mechanical processes carried on 
in the library. A typical schedule for one week 


is as follows: 
First Period 
Virginia—Lend and receive books; shelve books. 
Madge—Sign library permits; read shelves. 
Louise—Check in new magazines and news- 
papers; file old copies; mend books. 
Second Period 
Daphne—Lend and receive books; shelve books. 
Dorothy—Sign library permits; read shelves. 
Third Period 
Elizabeth—Open new books; paste in pockets and 
date due slips. 
Rae—Lend and receive books; shelve books. 
Myrabelle—Sign library permits; work on book 
display. 
Fourth Period 
Helen—Lend and receive books; shelve books. 
Virgie—Sign library permits; read shelves. 
Myra—tType and file shelf list cards. 
Fifth Period 
Kenneth—Sign library permits; mend books. 
Margaret—Lend and receive books; water flowers. 
Sixth Period 
Rosemary—Lend and receive books; shelve books. 
Frances—Sign library permits. 
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After School 
Ruby—Lend and receive books; shelve books. 


Howard—Straighten library; get up statistics; 
write overdue notices. 


Each assistant also keeps in order the books of 
an assigned section of the library. 


With routine tasks performed by capable student 
assistants, the librarian can devote her time to ref- 
erence work, book selection, compiling reading lists, 
cataloguing and classifying books and other ma- 
terials, and making contacts with pupils. 


There is always the question of remuneration. 
Should student helpers be paid for the service they 
render the library? ‘There are few school libraries 
which can afford to pay for this service. By serving 
as assistants in the library, pupils. are rendering 
service to the school similar to that of the president 
of the student council, or the winning football team, 
or the debating team which brings home the literary 
plaque “for keeps.” For the best results from 
pupil assistants, their work in the library should 
be voluntary and without remuneration other than 
the pleasure they receive in helping others. The 
student assistants who are willing to devote an hour 
after school each day to library service during their 
entire school careers surely deserve as much recog- 
nition on graduation night as the senior who has 
made the highest average grades for the year. 


Through contacts made in the library, student 
helpers are afforded an opportunity for vocational 
exploration. They receive excellent training which 
proves invaluable if they plan to go to college. It 
is truly gratifying to a librarian to learn that from 
the large group of her student assistants who have 
served the library for four years one or two have 
chosen librarianship as their life work. If the op- 
portunity to go to college does not arrive, the stu- 
dents’ knowledge of the use of the library enables 
them to seek out the public library and establish life- 
long contacts with books. 


The student assistants, then, serve their fellow 
students; they aid the librarian who cannot alone 
meet all the demands made upon her in a well 
organized wide-awake library; and they help them- 
selves. 


Surely the librarian is repaid for the time and 


effort spent in training student assistants through the 
benefits resulting to both library and pupils. 
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Honor to Whom Honor is Due 


T is coming to be the custom to recognize with 
public ceremony persons in all activities of life 
who have outstanding achievements to their 
credit. In 1925, the friends of E. C. Glass gave 
him a testimonial dinner at the time of the annual 
convention of the Virginia Education Association in 
honor of his long and continuous service as superin- 
tendent of schools of the city of Lynchburg. A few 
years later the people of Lynchburg gave Mr. Glass 
complimentary 
dinner at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College 
in honor of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his un- 
broken service as super- 
intendent of schools of 
the city of Lynchburg. 
Only a few years ago 
testimonial 


another 


a similar 
dinner was given by the 
mayor and council of the 
city of Harrisonburg. to 
W. H. Keister in honor 
of his fortieth year as 
head of the school sys- 
tem in that city. At that 
time a portrait of Mr. 
Keister was presented to 
the schools of Harrison- 
burg. 

A third and more re- 
cent case in Virginia was 
the complimentary cele- 
bration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the service 
of W. D. Smith as di- 
vision superintendent of Scott County, the story of 
which appeared in last month’s issue of the Journal. 


The board of directors of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association at its last meeting authorized 
the appointment of a committee to make a study of 
the best method of recognizing and publicly honor- 
ing teachers and school people in Virginia with 
unusual records to their credit in the field of educa- 
tion. The personnel of this committee is composed 
of Hugh L. Sulfridge, chairman, Charlottesville; 
James Hurst, Norfolk County, and Miss Emma 
Smith, of Roanoke city. 


JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS 


During the last annual convention of the Virginia 
Education Association Thanksgiving week the 
friends of Joseph H. Saunders arranged for a testi- 
monial dinner at the Westmoreland Club in Rich- 
mond in honor of the fortieth year of his service 
to education in the State. At this dinner there were 
about 200 representative school people from all over 
the State and leading officials of the National Edu- 
Among those seated at the 

speakers’ table with Mr. 
Saunders were: 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; John 
E. Martin, President of 
the Virginia Education 
Association; Lieutenant 
Governor James H. 
Price; W. E. Givens, 
Secretary of the National 
Education Association; 
J. W. Crabtree, Secretary 
Emeritus of the National 
Education Association; 
Susie V. Floyd, Presi- 
dent of the Newport 
News Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Charles G. Maphis, 
Dean of Summer Quar- 
ter of the University 
of Virginia; W. R. 
Smithey, Professor of 
Secondary Education, 
University of Virginia; 
Henry Lester Smith, 
Past President of the 
National Education Association; Mrs. L. T. Jester, 
member of the Newport News School Board; E. E. 
Worrell, State Department of Education; Fred M. 
Alexander, State Department of Education. 


Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, acted as toastmaster. In introducing 
the speakers he called attention to the fact that no 
man has held so many positions of responsibility in 
education in the State of Virginia as Mr. Saunders. 
The range of his service includes teacher in a rural 
school, important principalships in Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth and the city of Richmond and superintendent 


cation Association. 
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of city schools, culminating in such important re- 
sponsibilities as member on the staff of the State 
Department of Education and his present position 
as a member of the State Board of Education. 

The speakers related in brief the outstanding 
service of Mr. Saunders to education in Virginia 
as well as in the nation. 

John E. Martin called attention to the remark- 
able record of Mr. Saunders in connection with the 
Virginia Education Association. He said that he 
had been one of the leaders in the reorganization of 
the Association in 1905, combining the organiza- 
tions of superintendents, trustees, the State Teach- 
ers’ Association and the Codperative Education As- 
sociation into one annual Mr. Saun- 
ders served as secretary and treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. In 1907-08 he was 
president of the Association and at that time took 
for his task the increasing of members in the State 
Association. When he took charge, the membership 
amounted to about 2,000. At the close of his ad- 
ministration the membership had grown to 4,000. 
Mr. Saunders served for fifteen years as chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, during which period 


conference. 


two important bits of constructive legislation were 
passed : 

(1) Providing for a state-wide survey of the Vir- 
This was done under the leadership 
(2) The 


ginia schools. 
of Dr. Inglis of 
passage of a compulsory education law. 

Mr. Martin said that if you asked Mr. Saunders 
what he regarded as the best work he did while 
chairman of the Legislative Committee he will tell 
you that it was in checking and stopping ill-con- 
ceived legislation that would result in the detriment 
of the school system. Mr. Martin said that Mr. 
Saunders could rightly be regarded as the father of 
the Constitution of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion because he had so much to do with its original 
formulation and later with various revisions that 
Among recent 


Harvard University. 


have been made from year to year. 
services: to the Association was the purchasing of 
headquarters building under the leadership of Mr. 
Saunders as chairman of a special committee set 
up for that purpose.. He was also instrumental in 
securing a charter for the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and in securing release from future and 
back taxes on the headquarters property. 

E. E. Worrell spoke in reminiscent mood recall- 
ing Mr. Saunders’ first position as teacher in a rural 
school in Bland County. He some 


related very 
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amusing experiences that Mr. Saunders had in 
traveling to this county and the first days as teacher 
in the school. 

Susie V. Floyd spoke of Mr. Saunders’ work as 
superintendent of schools of Newport News. She 
said that Mr. Saunders, while overlooking human 
weaknesses, respected at all times the integrity of 
the teacher as an individual. He protected and 
guided the teacher’s growth. She said Mr. Saunders 
had a firm belief in professional organization. The 
teachers in his city appreciate the fact that Mr. 
Saunders has always been a counseling member and 
never a dictator. She said Mr. Saunders was a 
prodigious worker not sparing himself at all when 
duty called, clearing the way so that the teachers 
may do their best work. 

Charles G. Maphis spoke particularly of the 
period when the State was divided into districts and 
an “examiner” appointed for each. Mr. Saunders for 
a time served as one of the examiners. Dr. Maphis 
spoke of Mr. Saunders’ constructive codéperation in 
carrying on the work of education in this strenuous 
period of educational history in the State. 

J. W. Crabtree gave high- tribute to the service 
Mr. Saunders has rendered in an official capacity 
in connection with the National Education Associa- 
tion. He said Mr. Saunders’ service for two dec- 
ades was characterized by efficient leadership in 
building up one of the greatest professional organi- 
zations in the world. He had the vision to look 
ahead and to see possibilities and to inspire others 
to see far ahead. He was a constant source of in- 


spiration in the successful movements in the Na- 


He said Mr. Saun- 
ders knew when to say and also knew when 
to say “no.” He always stood for principle and 
was adamant in committee groups. He richly de- 
serves the honor that is bestowed upon him tonight. 

Dr. W. E. Givens spoke briefly and said that 
Mr. Saunders igs firm, yet kindly; has firm convic- 
tions, yet is tolerant; is progressive, yet, withal, a 
balance; is stout-hearted, but gentle; is independent, 
yet the soul of codperation; is a fighter, yet clean. 
He is the kind of man that Tennyson had in mind 
when he wrote “Live pure, speak the truth, right 


tional Education Association. 


ss 


yes” 


the wrong, else wherefore born.” 

Mr. Saunders replied to all these gracious speeches 
in his own characteristic fashion, expressing heart- 
felt appreciation of his friends and co-partners in 
the effort to improve public education, not only in 
the State of Virginia but throughout the nation. 
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Opportunities Through Vocational Training 


PAUL H. NYSTROM, Columbia University 


OCATIONAL training is now very properly 
taking an important place in our public 


school system. The purposes of this voca- 
tional training are to prepare our young people, (1) 
to earn a better living; (2) to meet changes in 
economic conditions; and (3) to become better citi- 
zens. 

Improved earning capacity, greater flexibility in 
meeting the ups and downs of our business life, and 
training in the use of income, whether large or small, 
make an invaluable and essential foundation for 
individual and family solvency, independence, self- 
reliance and self-respect. These qualities may, in 
turn, be counted on to support, maintain and build 
our country’s social stability. 

We have heard much in recent years of the 
changes in our American life due to the passing 
of our geographical frontiers. Many have stressed 
the importance of those frontiers to the economic 
and social progress enjoyed in the past. They have 
told us that these frontiers for more than a hundred 
years provided golden opportunities to our restless 
and ambitious young men and women who could not 
find ways to get ahead at home—who were not satis- 


fied to remain fixed in social and economic position, 
and who moved West—took up land, discovered 


new resources and built new and wonderful careers 
for themselves. 

Conditions have un- 
doubtedly changed since these frontiers disappeared. 
(here are no longer opportunities to cbtain free land 


The old frontiers are gone. 


and other priceless and almost boundless resources 
The pass- 
ing of the frontier has in turn resulted in many 


changes in 


of nature merely by taking possession. 


our economic and social conditions. 
Without these frontiers our nation must henceforth 
meet and solve its problems on its own internal 
resources just as the older nations of the world have 
done. We must from now on think of our country 
as it is, a mature nation. 

It would be a fallacy of very serious social conse- 
quences, however, if we were to assume from the 
passing of the old geographical frontiers that this 
had ceased to be a land of opportunities. Free 
lands are no longer available. Railroads and canals 
need no longer be extended and there are no remain- 
ing natural resources to be grabbed up. Those oppor- 


tunities are gone. There are, nevertheless, other op- 
portunities open to the young people of our time in 
no sense less important than the opportunities of 
the past. 

The opening up of the crude resources marking 
the pioneer and frontier stages have made new de- 
velopments necessary and these developments are 
creating new opportunities both for individual and 
social advancement. The new opportunities now be- 
fore us do not call for westward migrations, open- 
ing up new land, building new railroads, bridges 
and towns but rather for the upbuilding of our 
present industries and institutions. This calls for 
better organization and operating methods, but most 
of all for improvement in personal abilities. The 
old frontiers may be gone but in their places there 
are new frontiers, not to the West but rather within 
ourselves, the frontiers of personal development of 
skilled hands and brains. It is the high purpose 
of vocational training to equip our present and fu- 
ture generations to grapple successfully with these 
new frontiers. 

There are many proposals being made these days 
for the improvement of the conditions of the masses 
of our people. The trade unionist urges that wages 
be increased through collective bargaining, the eco- 
nomic planner believes that conditions may be im- 
proved by production for use rather than for profit. 
Many business and industrial groups seem to think 
that their conditions can be bettered by trade rules 
and regulations and particularly if such regulations 
can be manipulated so as to place handicaps upon 
their rivals. Many believe that the inequalities of 
the distribution-of income can be corrected by pro- 
gressive taxes of various kinds and by bonus pay- 
ments of various kinds to underprivileged groups. 

There may be, and there undoubtedly is, some 
value in all these suggestions. It may be necessary 
to readjust certain conditions in our business sys- 
tem in order to secure a fairer distribution of pur- 
chasing power and better standards of living for the 
workers and farmers of the country. Indeed, it is 
possible that all these devices may have a proper 
place in political and social system, but none of them 
reach or solve the more fundamental problems of our 
time. I am not opposing the principle of collective 
bargaining, nor of trade regulation, nor of differ- 
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ential tax levies, nor of bonus payments for the pur- 
pose of equalizing economic opportunities, but all of 
these devices grow out of and merely represent 
squabbles over the distribution of the present prod- 
uct. None of these adds a single pound of bread or a 
single yard of cloth to total production for human 
needs. In haggling over these devices, we are like 
dogs fighting over a bone. What the dogs really need 
is more bones. What we need is more goods of al- 
most every kind. 

If this country is to advance and if it is to realize 
its great vocational opportunities for our young peo- 
ple, it must find ways and means of increasing pro- 
duction as well as ways and means of distributing 
the product fairly among its workers. It is the func- 
tion of vocational training to assist in increasing pro- 
duction and in providing more of everything needed 
by the people. To neglect the ways and means of 


increasing production and to put too much emphasis 
on the present conflict over the distribution of prod- 
ucts may well result in declining production and 
less goods for everybody. 

Furthermore, the over emphasis on increasing the 
individual’s share in the distribution of income is 
likely to rob vocational training of the attention 


it deserves. To illustrate: Of what use is it to 
train for improvement in personal efficiency if in- 
creases in incomes and in standards of living can 
be progressively secured without limit through col- 
lective bargaining? What is the use of training 
for more efficiency in retailing, for example, if laws 
can be enacted assuring the retailer of higher prices 
and profits at the expense of the consumer? What 
is the use of undergoing the hard discipline of any 
training so long as it may be easier to get better 
incomes by taking such income or wealth away from 
someone else? Why try to be a better workman or 
farmer if the Government will continue to pay 
bonuses for not producing? These devices if car- 
ried to extremes are the very negations not only of 
vocational training but of all education and personal 
improvement. 

I do not deny that these restrictive measures may 
at times be necessary to assure a fairer distribution 
of the fruits of production, but, in the long run, it 
must inevitably be of greater importance, not only 
to the worker himself but to all society, to secure 
greater efficiency of operation and increased pro- 
duction. 

That there -is widespread need for vocational 
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training is also evidenced in a most emphatic and 
tragic manner by the unemployment situation that 
now prevails. We are told that there are still be- 
tween eight and ten million, and perhaps more, men 
and women who are unemployed. In spite of the busi- 
ness improvement that has occurred during the last 
three years, the amount of unemployment is still ap- 
palling. Unless systematic measures are undertaken 
to remedy this situation, society will be faced by a 
fearful burden of supporting these people as long 
as they live. 

In a recent address Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, in 
charge of the WPA, made the statement that four 
out of five of the unemployed workers given aid 
through the WPA were unskilled or semi-skilled. 
If you will recall that workers who are classified 
as “semi-skilled” are those who have merely learned 
how to operate a factory machine but otherwise re- 
quiring no particular ability, you will see that the 
difference between an unskilled worker and a semi- 
skilled worker is neligible. What is important is 
that 80 per cent of those in the WPA, and probably 
a similar or greater proportion of the unemployed 
elsewhere, are without vocational skill or ability. 

Mr. Hopkins significantly added that skilled and 
competent workers were the last to be laid off and 
the first to be taken on during the depression. 
Furthermore, there is now considerable talk through- 
out the country of a real shortage in skilled work- 
ers. Is it not clear then that vocational training 
has an important function to perform in raising 
as many as possible of the unskilled and semi-skilled 


‘workers to the plane of skilled workers? 


Another fact of the depression which deserves the 
attention of every citizen interested in the welfare 
of this country is that there were many so-called 
skilled workers thrown out of work because their 
skill related to some specialized kind of work wiped 
out by the depression. Probably those workers suf- 
fered most who had given the best years of their 
life to highly specialized occupations no longer 
needed and who knew nothing of any other vocation. 
This is an old evil of our economic system that 
was accented by the depression. In establishing our 
new systems of vocational training we must take 
serious account of this problem. We must make 
sure that our young men and women are given a 
sufficiently broad training to fit them to readjust 
their occupations and vocations to the changing eco- 


nomic needs of our times. They must be schooled 
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to the outlook of changes and be prepared to meet 
them as they come. 

We need a system of vocational training that will 
reach every young man and woman in the country 
who plans to go to work and to earn a living. We 
_ need a vocational training that will give us in- 
creased production and a greater national income. 
We need a vocational training that will fit people 
to turn from declining occupations and to find other 
useful and remunerative opportunities, regardless of 
what the business conditions may be. We need a 
widespread training of our citizens of tomorrow in 
the proper use of their incomes, whatever they are, 
to aid them in living solvent, independent, self- 
respecting lives. We need education that will train 
people how really to live on what they have. 

Through Federal legislation beginning with the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and culminating with 
the George-Deen Act of 1936, the foundations have 
at last been made for a very comprehensive national 
system of vocational training covering agriculture 
in all its branches, industry and the mechanic arts 
and home economics, and next year we are to see 
the beginning of vocational training for those en- 
gaged in the distributive trades. This system now 
provides for vocational training for all the major 
economic activities of our people including the pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption of goods. 

I am particularly interested in the opportunities 
opened up through the George-Deen Act for training 
in retailing and the other distributive trades. Up to 
the present time but little has been done in any pub- 
lic school institutions for young people going into 
distributive occupations. The large department 
stores and chain store systems have had training 
systems of their own for their own employees. Here 
and there some high school has carried on courses 
of instruction for the youngsters going into retailing 
but there have been practically no means of train- 
ing for the hundreds of thousands of retailers and 
their employees in the small, independent store field. 

The need for training in retailing and other dis- 
tributive trades is as great and as evident as in 
agriculture or mechanic trades. There are both 
sciences and arts needed in carrying on the work 
of the distributive trades. Workers in retailing need 
to train and to know about the qualities and uses 
of the goods they sell. They need to know how 
to sell and serve customers satisfactorily. They 
need to know how to arrange merchandise displays 
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and prepare advertising in the way that will appeal 
to consumers. They need to know how to keep rec- 
ords and books. They need to know the elementary 
scientific facts about the lighting, heating and venti- 
lating of stores. They need to learn how and where 
goods are made and how they are bought and sold. 
They need to know how retailing is related to con- 
sumers’ needs on the one hand and to the changes 
in business on the other. These are but a few of 
the things that workers going into the retail busi- 
ness need to learn and a proper system of vocational 
training including courses of instructions with prac- 
tical experience will provide these necessary kinds 
of knowledge and ability. 

A sound development of vocational training in 
retailing and the other distributive trades promises 
much, not only in improvement in effectiveness and 
earning power of the workers themselves but also 
in better service and satisfaction to consumers and 
in greater sales of more goods for producers. Con- 
sumers can use and consume many more goods. 
Farmers and manufacturers need outlets for more of 
their products. Increased production means more 
employment and more income for everybody. 

Retailing is in a real sense the bottle neck of the 
entire economic system. Whatever in the retail sys- 
tem may facilitate the distribution to and the use 
of goods by consumers constitutes not only a gain 
for the consumer but also a gain for farmers and 
other producers. - Better retailing means greater dis- 
tribution of products with resulting benefits for 
both producers and consumers. 

In the early efforts to establish vocational train- 
ing the beginnings were made in agriculture, me- 
chanic trades and home economics. These efforts 
overlooked or forgot the very important intermedi- 
aries of trade. As a consequence whatever gains 
have been made as a result of training in these 
other fields have been largely checked and retarded 
by the lack of a similar development of training in 
retailing and distribution. We now have the oppor- 
tunity to remedy this lack and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that our steps in this direction will be care- 
fully planned and soundly administered. 

Our problems in establishing training for the 
distributive trades differ from training in other 
great lines mainly in the fact that during the com- 
ing year we shall merely be making a beginning 
while work in agriculture, mechanic trades and 
home economics is already well advanced. We 
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must do what we can to make up for our tardiness 
in training in the distributive trades and so aid the 
whole movement. 

In conclusion, let us who are in this work of 
vocational training grasp and promote the great 
opportunities for social service as well as for eco- 
nomic well-being presented by our kinds of edu- 
It is our proud duty to carry this program 
We need spend no time in 


cation. 
into successful effect. 
argument concerning our objectives. We must sim- 
ply be sure that the training we provide shall be 
possible and that it must be adapted and readapted 
as often as need be to the needs of our trainees and 
of the industries in which they will work. We must, 
by all means, be sure that our students are equipped 
to meet the changing problems of our economic 
world. Our students come to us for help in meeting 
their most fundamental problems—their economic 


problems. Let us not fail them. 


Without, in any sense, discounting the value of 
other kinds of education administered by our public 
and private educational institutions, let us be con- 
fident in our assurance that ours is the most neces- 
sary education for the young people of our time. 
Our work is the foundation upon which real in- 
dividual and social security may be built. 

This fact carries its responsibilities as well as its 
opportunities. We must make this training effec- 
tive. We must equip our students more properly for 


their economic functions. We must do our part to 


reduce the tremendous numbers of workers who are 
at present classed as unskilled or semi-skilled. We 


must fit our young people so that they may meet 
the ups and downs of business conditions certain 
to come in the future. Ours is the problem of 
strengthening the economic foundations of our so- 
ciety, of raising the national incomes, and of improv- 
ing the standards of living of our American people. 


The Point of View of the Mathematics Teacher 


MARION McNAIR, High School, Rural Retreat 


S a mathematics teacher I am fully aware of 
the criticisms and objections being directed 
toward secondary school mathematics. With- 

out seeming to disregard or overlook these argu- 
ments against the subject, I feel that mathematics 
has a very real place in the present, as well as in 
the future, life of the high school pupil. It is our 
duty to defend ourselves and our subject before our 
pupils, our patrons and the general taxpayer. 
First of all we cannot defend our attitude to- 
ward the place of mathematics in the curriculum 
unless we can show what its value will be to the 
Through the years this ancient subject has 
People first studied 


pupil. 
seemed to have different values. 
cultural value, or ‘Mathematics for its 
own sake.” With the proper guidance and direc- 
tion many of our pupils will still want to study 
Later when it was 


it for its 


mathematics for its own sake. 
believed that training could be transferred math- 
ematics became more popular than ever, because it 
was supposed to have a very great disciplinary value. 
Although our ideas regarding this theory have 
changed somewhat, we still think that mathematics 
may have certain disciplinary values for our pupils. 
We know that working with figures and reasoning 
things out for themselves will develop more logical 


minds. More recently we have tried to motivate all 
of our school work by utilitarian or practical values. 
Mathematics has not escaped this modern trend. 
Surely the teachers will be able to justify mathe- 
matics on the grounds of its practical value. 

In order that our pupils shall realize the above 
mentioned values, their mathematics should be so 
organized that it will answer their needs. We must 
study the community in which we are teaching and 
select activities which will illustrate the points we 
are making as well as hold the interest of our pupils. 
In many instances the type of teaching being done 
should be changed and perhaps improved so that 
the pupils themselves will recognize the values of 
mathematics. 

In accord with the newer ideas I thoroughly ap- 
prove of general mathematics for all pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades. Pupils in these grades 
do not know definitely whether or not they will go 
to college. From previous experience we know that 
the majority of them will not. We also know that 
many of them will not finish high school. With a 
mere course in arithmetic in seventh grade, fol- 
lowed by more arithmetic and one-half year of 
algebra in the eighth grade, these pupils will miss 
much of algebra, geometry and trigonometry that 
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will be of utilitarian value to them. It has been 
proved that the group going to college learns the part 
of algebra and geometry given to them in general 
mathematics as well as if it is taken in separate 
courses, hence we see that the college group loses 
nothing while the other group gains a broader knowl- 
edge of mathematics, with both groups happy in 
Another very good reason for placing 
general mathematics in the seventh and eighth grades 
is that this does away with the sharp break formerly 
found between elementary and high school math- 


their work. 


ematics. 
Beyond the eighth grade with its required gen- 
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eral mathematics I believe that all further second- 
ary mathematics should be elective. Here the teach- 
ers have a real challenge to meet in so knowing and 
guiding their students that the proper ones will elect 
mathematics beyond the eighth grade. These courses 
should be well organized and well taught courses 
in algebra, plane and solid geometry and perhaps 
trigonometry. One year of the algebra should come 
in the ninth grade, the plane geometry in the tenth 
and in the eleventh should be taught solid geometry 
with another half year of algebra, or a half year of 
If algebra is taught, it should be new 
work not a reteaching or review of ninth grade work. 


trigonometry. 





Training the Prospective Teacher in Curriculum Making 
Through Subject Matter Courses 


H. W. SANDERS, V. P. I., Blacksburg 


WO major problems present themselves in 
£ connection with this topic: 
I. Choice and evaluation of subject matter. 
II. Choice of methods. 
The suggestions for solving these problems may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 


PROBLEM I—CHOICE AND EVALUATION OF SUBJECT 
MATTER. 
1. Recognize the following functions to be served 
by content (curriculum) selected. 

a. To aid the individual in providing right 
present experiences. (Setting up activity 
or project.) 

.°To aid in interpreting present experiences, 
providing the necessary background of in- 
formation. 

c. To aid in projecting one’s self into the 
future through reflective thinking. 

As far as possible, discard from the curric- 
ulum of the prospective teacher all material 
not serving these purposes. 

Change the curriculum with each new group 
and each new situation. 

Recognize curriculum making as a continuous 
job. 

a. Because of the new groups and new sit- 
uations. 

b. Because fresh material becomes available. 

Teachers of subject matter should not over- 


value their respective subjects but recogniz 
them for what they are worth and try to show 
their relationship to other courses in the cur- 
riculum. 

Proper balance in the college curriculum with 
respect to subject matter content will tend to 
develop the proper balance in the trainee’s 
curriculum. Students who are specialists in 
one line are likely to give undue emphasis to 
this specialty in their teaching. 

Finally, anything that stimulates right and 


valuable response is worthy of a place in the 


curriculum. 


ProBLEM IJ—CHOICE OF METHODS. 

1. Recognize the limitations of the textbook 
The teacher should possess rich experiences 
without prejudices—and draw freely on these 
experiences. 

Recognize that all of us are self-educated; 
that response is the only thing of value in 
the educative process. It is our duty to dis- 
cover interests and convictions and to pro- 
duce responses. 

Methods and subject matter are inseparable. 
Beginning teachers unconsciously imitate the 
methods used by their teachers. Your meth- 
ods must be adapted to your curriculum. 
The teacher-trainer may codperate with the 
teacher of subject matter not only for their 
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mutual benefit but to the decided advantage 
of the trainee who must act on the emotional- 

ized attitude produced in him. 
Conclusion: Curriculum construction in the 
teacher-training institution begins with the teacher 
of subject matter. He must produce right and valu- 


able responses, selecting suitable material and meth- 
ods to stimulate them. These responses will then 
be expressed by the trainee teacher in his own choice 
of subject matter and method and will constitute a 
fundamental step in curriculum making in the sec- 
ondary schools. 





Faith As An Objective In Education 


R. S. GARNETT, Richmond 


AN from infancy up has a threefold na- 

ture. The Greeks had a word for it, 

trichotomous, that is, human personality 
consists of soul, mind, and body. These qualities, 
or faculties of being, are all closely interrelated in 
personality and are inseparable so far as material 
existence is concerned. It is impossible to educate 
a person by developing and training one or two of 
these faculties and leaving the other dwarfed and 
crippled; yet in our system of public education, for 
the last hundred years, America has been educating 
“all the children of all the people,” training them 
for citizenship, for leadership, for economic inde- 


pendence, by training them mentally and physically 
and ignoring the fact that they had souls or a spirit- 
ual nature, the cultivation of which was funda- 
mental to character and social well-being. 


Note the result. Dr. Frederick K. Stamen, Con- 
gregational Minister in Brooklyn, “The City of 
Churches,” says, “Today only one child out of four 
receives any religious teaching at all, which means 
that we are faced with an appalling spiritual illit- 
eracy.” Morris Markey, noted journalist, in This 
Country of Yours, after travelling. 16,000 miles 
about the United States to study the people, says, 
“T came to the conclusion that Christianity is hardly 
to be considered at all as a force in American life 
in directing its current or its desires.” (This is 
unduly pessimistic.) Warden L. E. Lawes, Sing 
Sing, said before the National Education Associa- 
tion, “Our splendid and costly educational program 
has done nothing—and I say it advisedly—nothing 
to mold the character of our people.” 

On every hand are heard or seen statements, 
similar to the above, of almost universal loss of 
faith and widespread spiritual and moral degen- 
eracy. Educators pass the buck to the churches, the 
churches pass it to the homes, and the parents be- 


moan the times and blame the younger generation. 
Conditions get worse and worse, yet nothing is done. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest a possible 
solution of the problem. 

The world needs as never before an intelligent 
faith, a philosophy of religion and of life that shall 
be in accord with the realities of twentieth century 
experience. The church, for one reason or another, 
is not meeting the situation either extensively or 
effectively, notwithstanding the faithful consecration 
and idealism of millions in the churches. The 
schools on the other hand have the machinery, the 
unbounded interest of the public and a teaching per- 
sonnel far above the average in training and in ideal 
of public service. Without encroaching in any way 
upon any of the traditional activities or practices of 
the church the educational forces of the. country 
should be able to formulate a liberal and comprehen- 
sive program of faith and ethics on a strictly philo- 
sophical basis and make it fundamental to all the 
courses in the schools. There could be no more 
effective way than this to meet the insidious wave of 
atheism that is now sweeping over the ‘world and 
already is threatening to undermine all that is best 
in American institutions. 

There is imperative need, both in education and 
in religion, that we explore and occupy that “No 
Man’s Land,” that obscure and, to some, “dangerous” 
area of thought which lies in the borderland be- 
tween science and faith, and show that these two 
are not enemies but friends, that science needs faith 
to give it reverence and faith needs science to give 
it understanding. 

The Church was the mother of education. In no 
more fitting way can the schools of our day show 
due appreciation than by coming to that mother’s 
aid with all the intellectual resources they can muster 
in the inevitable conflict between faith and infidelity. 
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How the beriecm-blotehen Bill Would Affect Your State 





and 


(1) 


Population, 
5 to 20 


years, in- 
clusive 


(2) 


Allotment, 
first year 


(8) 


Allotment, 
fifth year 
and 
thereafter 


(4) 


State and Local 
Revenue for 
Education 
1933-34 


(5) 


Percent 
Column 4 
is of 
Column 5 


(6) 





United States 


39,212,425 


$100,000,000 


$300,000,000 


$1,779,379,980 


16.5 





Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


983,965 
141,371 
677,542 
1,407,496 
316,598 


2,509,319 
360,526 
1,727,876 
3,589,413 
807,392 


7,527,957 
1,081,578 
5,183,628 
10,768,239 
2,422,176 


14,396,726 
7,269,487 
10,284,540 
139,867,082 
19,114,910 


52.3 
14.9 
50.4 

7.7 
12.7 





Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 


488,222 
70,305 
113,100 
460,181 
1,093,535 


1,245,070 
179,293 
288,429 

1,173,559 

2,788,746 


3,735,210 
537,879 
865,287 

3,520,677 

8,366,238 


24,676,608 
4,371,251 
9,352,027 

17,335,685 

15,435,677 


15.1 
12.3 

9.3 
20.3 
54.2 





Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


152,448 
2,173,060 
950,454 
744,533 
579,681 


388,775 
5,541,764 
2,423,859 
1,898,717 
1,478,310 


1,166,325 
16,625,292 
7,271,577 
5,696,151 
4,434,930 


8,473,654 
112,218,403 
49,934,679 
43,032,710 
23,979,766 


13.8 
14.8 
14.6 
13.2 
18.5 








Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Massachusetts 


899,289 
736,203 
235,261 
489,969 
1,213,487 


2,293,378 
1,877,474 

599,965 
1,249,525 
3,094,649 


6,880,134 
5,632,422 
1,799,895 
3,748,575 
9,283,947 


16,858,953 
19,498,254 

8,298,704 
21,132,801 
70,347,746 


40.8 
28.9 
21.7 
17.7 
13.2 





Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


1,439,475 
794,969 
743,979 

1,053,848 
169,732 


3,670,966 
2,027,340 
1,897,304 
2,687,536 

432,853 


11,012,898 
6,082,020 
5,691,912 
8,062,608 
1,298,559 


73,131,367 
40,114,227 

9,172,707 
56,531,111 
10,440,962 


15.1 
15.2 
62.1 
14.3 
12.4 





Nebraska 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


435,176 
23,141 
131,888 
1,199,554 
152,508 


1,109,791 
59,014 
336,342 
3,059,117 
388,928 


3,329,373 

177,042 
1,009,026 
9,177,351 
1,166,784 


18,622,977 
2,202,322 
6,366,534 

85,542,966 
5,773,759 


17.9 

8.0 
15.8 
10.7 
20.2 





North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


3,455,921 
1,237,001 
246,937 
1,941,282 
844,372 


8,813,332 
3,154,615 

629,742 
4,950,681 
2,153,328 


26,439,996 
9,463,845 
1,889,226 

14,852,043 
6,459,984 


282,448,437 
24,913,930 
9,461,773 
104,134,062 
27,022,700 


9.4 
38.0 
20.0 
14.3 
23.9 





Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


263,553 
3,078,728 
206,676 
714,305 
235,717 


673,116 
7,851,409 
527,068 
1,821,629 
601,128 


2,016,348 
23,554,227 
1,581,204 
5,464,887 
1,803,384 


16,504,031 
148,871,965 
12,302,050 
11,414,412 
11,248,494 


12.2 
15.8 
12.9 
47.9 
16.0 





916,594 
1,992,667 
184,088 
105,951 
863,820 


2,337,509 
5,081,723 
469,463 
270,198 
2,202,924 


7,012,527 
15,245,169 
1,408,389 
810,594 
6,608,772 


23,778,235 
52,021,657 
9,019,286 
3,491,629 
19,483,271 


29.5 
29.3 
15.6 
23.2 
33.9 





Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


438,375 
621,131 
898,828 

70,116 


1,117,949 
1,584,016 
2,292,202 

178,811 


3,353,847 
4,752,048 
6,876,606 

536,433 


24,682,643 
20,027,449 
39,977,647 

4,149,681 


13.6 
23.7 
17.2 
12.9 





American Samoa 
Canal Zone 
Guam 

Hawaii 


16,848 
3,925 
11,908 
6,925 
127,354 


42,966 
10,010 
30,368 
17,660 
324,780 


128,898 
30,030 
91,104 
52,980 

974,340 


643,351 
15,393 
583,567 
62,453 
5,125,387 


20.0 
195.1 
15.6 
84.8 
19.0 





651,395 
7,038 








1,661,195 
17,948 





4,983,585 
53,844 





4,956,517 
112,923 





100.5 
47.7 





Note: Funds will be distributed to each State according to number of persons 5 to 20 years old. After first year allot- 
ments increase $50,000,000 annually for 4 years. Data for first and fifth years are shown in columns 3 and 4. 
—The Journal of the Nationai Education Association, February, 1937. 
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Music—An Appreciation 


GEORGE J. LUX, John Marshall High School, Richmond 


O live is to be forever on the threshold of a 
new era. However treasured the house we 
lived in, we leave it to enter new and modern 
mansions with new appointments, new standards 
and outlook. We instinctively face toward and plan 
for tomorrow. Although bound as with strands of 
steel to yesteryear and yestercenturies, which claim 
us as part and parcel of the past, the spirit of man 
with a divine discontent strains at the leash, forever 
groping and seeking the attainment of its own ideals. 
Man is truly a chambered nautilus that thus solilo- 
quizes in the words of the poet: 
Build thee more stately mansions 
O my soul, as the swift seasons roll 
Leave thy low-vaulted past. 
Let each new temple nobler than the last 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at length art free 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by Life’s unrest- 
ing sea. 

The soul, breath of divinity that it is but con- 
fined by the corporeal, seeks and has ever sought 
surcease and more intimate communion with ideals 
that approach the perfection from which we believe 
it sprang. The expression of its aspirations by 
means of the material, to which it is temporarily 
attached, are naturally inadequate as the medium 
is imperfect. Through the ages of recorded history 
a few favorite channels, promising outlets of this 
pent-up divine spark, have been utilized and fer- 
vently pursued by man. Though crude the begin- 
ning, though feeble and awkward the first attempts, 
undeterred efforts have been rewarded with evident 


progress and increased satisfaction that came in the 
wake of added skill and clearer vision. 
nels, through which the soul strives to touch its 
Creator’s finger, we designate the fine arts, among 
the most ancient of which is music. 

Midst a creation founded on rhythm, mankind 


These chan- 


inevitably absorbed the lesson and came to recognize 
in it an attribute of the Divine, for rhythm, like the 
Creator, is omnipresent. Everywhere and ceaseless- 
ly in a wonderful range of manifestations the music 
of nature wove its spell—in cadences soft and sooth- 
ing or in tremendously orchestrated volume—pro- 
ceeding from both his 
The susurrus of the breezes in the 


inanimate and animate 


environment. 


treetops; the monotonous roar of the waterfall; gurg- 
ling cascades; the ominous crescendo of thunder; 
the unceasing surge of the sea; wistfully wooing 
winds about his habitation; the cricket’s measured 
chirp; periodic flights of the locust; infinitely varied 
melodies of birds, from somber threnodies to inspir- 
ing outbursts of the skylark—all besieged him night 
and day, and he, endowed with a will and superior 
faculties, set to work to improve and perfect this 
attribute vouchsafed him, set out to be more in tune 
with nature and nature’s God. 

As music springs from the material creation but 
is not wedded to it as are the other arts, it more 
nearly resembles the ideal to which the soul aspires 
—is fluid, abstract, unarrested, hence universal in 
its expression and appeal. It touches and arouses 
the gamut of human emotions found in hearts the 
world over in the one—and only one—world-wide 
intelligible medium, sweet in its very vagueness, 
composing and satisfying in its very universality. 
The name itself has refused to be changed by geo- 
graphical and linguistic boundaries, and may, like 
that which it connotes, be recognized in every land. 

In rendition and appreciation, music lies im- 
bedded in all life, rational and irrational, civilized 
old. The infant is 
soothed by its mother’s lullaby, and in its first artic- 
ulations there lurks and glimmers forth tenderest 
music, reflections of its burgeoning soul. Melodious 


and uncivilized, young and 


sound, like a magnet, attracts its attention, reveal- 
ing a beautiful innate kinship when other faculties 
are still aslumber. 

Past infancy, the child identifies itself with what- 
ever is musical in song and rhythm in natural, spon- 
taneous accompaniment. Its supple sentient body 
merges instinctively in the dance, the outward sign 
of that inward grace with which the child is en- 
dowed. Its nimble response to harmony inspires 
and stimulates skill and technique for instrumental 
achievement. Its sensitized nature readily records 
and retains subtle impressions of sound in measure 
bound, lending to and blending with earthly qual- 
ities strains that are ethereal and undying. 

The adolescent ventures forth in new quests of 
musical achievement, is more discriminating, de- 
lights, as he becomes gregarious, in choral music 
and leans to popular melodies, whether of passing 
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or permanent merit. His consciousness awakens to 
the many varieties in which this art manifests itself; 
to an appreciation, which, if profound, reveals the 
future artist; if general, becomes, even with moderate 
development, an asset quiescent and stabilizing at 
an age when emotions are unstable and guidance is 
essential. 

The adult finds music a source of entertainment 
and satisfaction for which there is no substitute. 
Whether producing or passively listening, it fur- 
nishes that enrichment which goes to the fulfillment 
of complete living. In it he not only finds a refuge 
from his responsibilities but a contentment and 
solace that is recreational, a tonic for jangled nerves, 
a food that nourishes and sustains. 

The drooping spirits of the bent and faltering 
senescent are buoyed by the same strains he once 
participated in, and though his senses have been 
dulled by the years, so long as they register the 
soothing stimuli of harmony, he to the end seeks 
and finds in them a balm and comfort that resusci- 
tates as it is identified with life. 

As through the ages so throughout the cycle of 
man’s life there is enchantment in music. It inten- 
sifies and exalts the mood to which he is inclined; 
acts as an overflow of emotions that seek release to 
merge with those of our fellowman in a unison that 
inspires, arouses sympathy, fortifies, or instils confi- 
dence—effects that constitute the common denom- 
inator of all worth while music. Martial airs stir 
to utmost capacity the combined forces of armies; 
patriotic songs evoke sentiments of reverence for and 


love of country; religious hymns attune the soul 
with the Infinite; the funeral dirge invites to sor- 
rowing sympathy; the opera summons responses to 


dramatic action. From the nursery’s lullaby or 
lover’s mellifluous croon to the massed effect of 
chorus, orchestra and band that bathe the soul in a 
sea of euphony, all—from the cradle to the grave— 
are in imposing and artistic accord with the heart’s 
aspiration and cease only when the latter ceases 
beating, for as death is synonymous with silence so 
nature and life are synonymous with music. 

As a medium of worship, music is universal be- 
cause it is indispensable. It gives exalted expression 
to the soul dedicated to faith, hope and love in 
humble petition, in heartfelt gratitude, in joyous 
exultation, in profound adoration, in all the devo- 
tional sentiments of which the human heart is capa- 
ble. The sense of dependence upon a Supreme Being 
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has, in fact, been the source of music, for of all arts 
this is least encumbered, is the mode par excellence 
of spiritual communion. The savage gives vent ‘o 
his higher emotions in songs that are crude, dreary 
lamentations with equally crude but to him effective 
instrumental accompaniment. Music is invariably 
associated with medieval Church service 
found concrete expression in architectural grandeur, 


when it 


loftiness of arch and spired domes, aptly referred to 
as frozen music, symbolic of the Te Deums, Sursum 
Cordas and Hosannahs that went heavenward from 
the hearts of the faithful. History of a later day has 
maintained the hymns of distant centuries and at- 
tests to the De Profundis and Requiescat, now re- 
iterated in the selfsame chant that unites the past 
with the present, invisibly but intimately. The at- 
tempt to divorce religious service of music has sig- 
nally failed, as it needs must fail so long as prayer 
is ennobled by song and hearts are uplifted by sacred 
melody. Rob Easter of its Alleluias, Christmas of 
its Adeste Fideles or Good Friday of its Tenebrae, 
and you have robbed the faithful of the inspiration 
engendered by these and other hymns and canticles 
through which their commemoration is perpetuated. 
Supremely spiritualized of all arts, music functions 
incomparably when conveying the messages that link 
the soul with its God. 

Religion, it is true, has inspired masterpieces in 
all the fine arts, but none has reciprocated more 
abundantly than music. Both have been mutually 
advanced. If the radiating influence of religion has 
fostered the whole range of man’s worthy ambitions 
so have they been fostered and stimulated by music. 
Music is therefore in the best sense of the word edu- 
cational and as such deserves wider and increased 
consideration. 

The foregoing would indicate that any formal 
system of education that does not include music, 
vocal and instrumental, on its program is not only 
inadequate but minus a fundamental essential in 
achieving the high aims it professedly seeks to at- 
tain. Why this beautiful art of nearest and dearest 
kin should be treated as a stepchild in our curricula 
is hard to understand and less easily condoned. That 
by some it should be classed among the so-called 
frills but betrays their ignorance of a most estimable 
quality basic in all of us. Its measure in the indi- 
vidual is only to be ascertained, as in the case of 
other pursuits, by education, but, whether great or 
small, should be cultured from infancy through 
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adolescence that maturity might be enriched as by 
nature it is intended to be. 


Aside from the therapeutic, social and artistic 
value, music’s potential influence may well con- 
tribute in bridging that morals deficiency gap in 
our scheme of public education as in the body politic 
in general. It is a cornerstone in the building of an 
upright life. Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing 
believes that less than three per cent of the criminals 
in American prisons can play a musical instrument. 
Out of 585 replies received from our State Peniten- 
tiary, 169, or less than thirty per cent, could play 
a musical instrument although 552, or ninety-four 
per cent, expressed themselves as fond of music. In 
our zeal to promote intellectual development we have 
neglected the equally important emotional develop- 
ment. The education of the latter has too often been 
left to the unwholesome and perverting influence of 
the detective story, gangster play, sex novel and 
sensational movies. 


Music provides training in discipline, inward and 
outward, teaches concentration, alertness and co- 
6peration. Said Gladstone, “Music is one of the 
most forcible instruments for training, for arousing 
and for governing the mind and the spirit of man.” 
“Music,” said Luther Burbank, “is fundamental— 
one of the greatest sources of life, health, strength 
and happiness.” ‘The man who disparages music 
as a luxury and non-essential is doing the nation 
an injury,” said Woodrow Wilson, and Charles 
Eliot asserted that “Music rightly taught is the best 
mind trainer on the list.” While it is admitted that 
there is no substitute for music in the educational 
program of a cultured nation less than half of the 
American children partake of its benefits. 


Despite the handicaps of our own making, there 
is abundant evidence of progress. Music became a 
subject of study in the public school curriculum a 
century ago. In 1927, only ten years ago, the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents recommended that music be 
given equal consideration and support with other 
basic subjects. City, county and state supervisors of 
music are increasingly appointed, and Virginia is 
among the first of the forty-eight states to have a 
state supervisor of music. Along with 45,000 or- 
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chestras in the public schools of the United States, 
music organizations of state and nation-wide scope 
are pointing to the dawn of more and better music. 
The membership of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs has increased during the past thirty- 
seven years from a membership of twenty to a mem- 
bership of 500,000. Its slogan: “A music club in 
every city, in every county, in every state in the 
Union and Junior Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs auxiliary.” 
May this young and pristine organization continue 
to flourish in propagating musical ideals until they 
shall have permeated every home in America! 
Radio’s prolific offering of music is on the whole 
nondescript, ranging from plangent jazz to master 
compositions and such estimable educative broadcasts 
as those under the direction of Walter Damrosch. 

Intrinsically pre-humanistic in origin, ‘““As a ma- 
ture and independent art, music is unknown except 
in the modern forms realized by western civiliza- 
tion.” (Enc. Brit.) Like America itself, it is the 
finest fruit of the Renaissance whose masters belong 
to our time and not to the Age of Augustus or 
Pericles. However undeveloped this art was in their 
day, the Greeks, and Orientals as well, divined the 
educational excellence of music. What was true mil- 
lennia ago is the more imperative in this mechan- 
istic age if we would safeguard ourselves against the 
baneful intrusion of materialism. Today’s turbu- 
lence in society, political, industrial and educational, 
is naturally reflected in the arts, and music has not 
escaped the disturbance. The crystal stream of 
melody, as it comes tous from the past, has been 
augmented from many and varied sources but in its 
present growing volume there appear the brackish 
waters of commercialism and again the dripping 
sentimentalism of jazz. With more intensive educa- 
tion in the cause of good music, these disfigurations 
will vanish. 

We have provided well for the intellectual; new 
stadiums and gymnasiums are ministering to the 
physical; we hope and pray that adequate provisions 
be forthcoming whereby there will be opened widely 
in all our schools that field of spiritual invigoration, 
for the benefit of the other fifty per cent, that field 
too long neglected, the playground of the soul— 
music. 


~ 964 fe 
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A Unit In Biology: Reproduction 


H. J. DAVIS, High School, Pocahontas 


URING the past few years as a science teach- 
er I have had many high school pupils come 
to me and ask such questions as these: 

Is it true that fleas originate from sawdust, flies 
from putrid meat, and frogs and worms from muddy 
slime? 

After a rain in the late spring and early sum- 
mer there are often dozens of baby frogs hopping 
about on the ground. Does this indicate that frogs 
are rained from the heavens? 

Why do duck eggs always develop into ducks and 
never into chickens? 

Where do the mold and the yeast plants come 
from ? 

Are there male and female flowers, bees, insects, 
etc. ? 

Do all living things develop from eggs that are 
similar to the eggs of a chicken or a fish? 

Many of these questions did not touch upon re- 
production among the higher organisms, but the very 
nature of the question and the timidity or abash- 
ment of the interrogator often suggested a desire to 
know more of the scientific facts concerning the be- 
ginning of life among all living organisms. 

The few chapters in our biology textbook failed 
to answer many of the questions which the pupils 
asked. Usually after a thorough study of the text- 
book on this topic the pupils seemed to be disap- 
pointed. Some of my pupils have confided to me 
that there seemed to be too many facts omitted that 
they wanted to know. I agreed with them but ex- 
plained that it would be almost impossible to teach 
these facts to a mixed class of boys and girls. 

The biology classes have been encouraged since 
the introduction of the New Curriculum to work 
out a unit on reproduction and to try to find out 
how many plain facts could be taught to a mixed 
class of boys and girls without offence and em- 
The limit of the plain facts left io 
It seems 


barrassment. 
the pupils has proved quite successful. 
that no pupil will risk self-embarrassment until he 
has carefully weighed the new statement he would 
like to present to the class. 

Each year the biology class started with what 
the previous class had worked out. The new unit 
that results from this work is never considered com- 
plete but is always open to adaptations to the new 


sources of materials discovered, interests of the class, 
and efficiency. 

After attempting to administer the unit according 
to the many possible plans available, it has finally 
been decided that the following plan is the most 
productive of efficient results without destroying 
either the initiative or interest of the individuals. 

Here is the plan: 

This particular unit is made up of six parts, each 
considered a definite problem. 

The problems consist of definite questions, in- 
structions, compositions, field study, and references. 

Each pupil is given an assignment sheet on the 
unit of work. He spends the class period from day 
to day in whatever activity he chooses on the unit. 
When the pupil has done all the required work on 
a problem and feels competent to take a test he is 
immediately given it. If he passes the test on the 
problem he is permitted to go on to the next prob- 
lem. If he does not pass the first problem he must 
continue to work on this problem until he has mas- 
tered it. 

The test paper is graded and returned to the 
pupil with the necessary corrections. This grade, 
together with any cther grades on drawings, field 
study, experiments, etc., is posted on the bulletin 
board grade sheet. 

This grade sheet develops keen competition among 
the pupils. It also serves as a guide for each pupil 
as to his relative class standing and acts as an effec- 
tive prod for better and faster work among the slower 
pupils. 

Each pupil is permitted to work at his own speed. 
He is permitted absolute freedom in activities about 
the room as long as he codperates and does not dis- 
turb other pupils. Those who fail to codperate prop- 
erly are taken care of by means of a special grade 
bonus sheet, the explanation of which time does 
not permit here. The pupil activities consist of pre- 
paring special papers for the bulletin board, pre- 
paring charts and illustrated posters, using the micro- 
scope, performing individual experiments, working 
out home projects, or taking field trips. 

During the class period the teacher is kept ex- 
tremely busy explaining references to individual 
pupils or to the class, encouraging the more active 
pupils to pursue the interesting side issues of the 
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unit, conducting group or class experiments, and 
hearing oral reports. 

The time spent on the unit depends upon the in- 
terest of the pupils, individual research on topics 
related to the unit, and the general ability of the 
class as a group. Pupils who lose time on account 
of absence or who work very slowly are given an 
opportunity to make up as many as two problems 
after the unit has been closed out. 

The tests on the problems consist of a few brief 
questions on any phase of the work covered by the 
problem. The tests on the problem never require 
more than fifteen minutes’ time. The questions are 
selected from the problems based on the individual 
pupil’s interest or difficulty. The pupil is permitted 
to take a problem test at any time he feels prepared 
to take it. 

After a majority of the class has finished the unit 
a few days are taken to summarize and integrate the 
material covered. This summary period provides an 
excellent opportunity for the pupils to bring before 
the class topics which have been of special interest 
tothem. This also provides an opportunity for self- 
expression among the pupils. 

Finally, an objective test is given to the class on 
the unit. The pupils accept this test as a challenge. 
They know that the test will be graded on a rela- 
tive basis and they are anxious to see who can get 
the highest score of correct answers. 

Before another unit of work is introduced the test 
sheet on the unit just finished and tested is handed 
out and the pupils allowed to discuss the questions 
and make corrections. 

This unit of work has been taught only to juniors 
in high school. 

The aims and objectives of the unit are based on 
the Virginia Revised Course of Study. They are: 


A. EMOTIONALIZED ATTITUDES: 

1. Disposition to see and feel life as a whole 
as well as to analyze and explain it. 
The tendency to face reality squarely. 
The tendency to seek explanations, causes, 
and consequences of social and natural con- 
ditions. 
The tendency to watch for and avoid self- 
deception. 

. The disposition to understand rather than 
memorize disconnected 
The urge to apply critical and experimental 
thinking to problems of everyday life. 


facts. 
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7. A sense of value of technical skill. 
8. The enjoyment of orderliness and manifes- 
tations of nature. 


B, UNDERSTANDINGS— 
1. That all life comes from life and produces 
its own kind. 
The orderliness of nature. 
Control of diseases and improvements of 
species. 


C. ABILITIES— 
1. To work together in shared activities. 
2. To follow 


3. To find materials. 


instructions. 


4. To use environmental materials. 

References: 
Peabody and Hunt Everyday Biology. 
Smallwood Reverly and Bailey New Biology. 
Clement Collister and Thurston Our Sur- 
roundings. 

Fitzpatrick and Horton Biology. 

Hegner Introduction to Zoology. 

Encyclopedias, charts, magazines articles, etc. 


Paul W. Allen The Story of Microbes. 


PROBEM I. REPRODUCTION AMONG SIMPLE OR- 

GANISMS. 

1. Study about spontaneous generation and ex- 
plain how Pasteur exploded the theory, and 
explain why every living thing must orig- 
inate from a parent much like itself. 

What is reproduction and why is it neces- 

sary? 

Study the chart on the bulletin board and 

find fifteen interesting facts about age, ges- 

tation, incubation and maturity. 

How do the simplest animals reproduce? 

Draw figure No. 308, page 471, Peiper Bea- 

champ. 

How do the simplest plants reproduce? 

How is spore formation carried on? Work 
an experiment as directed. 

How is reproduction by regeneration carried 

on? Study a geranium slip that has been 

planted in a window box. 

How is reproduction by budding carried on? 

Study some of the yeast plants that are re- 

producing in the container in the window. 

Use the microscope and draw a cluster of the 


reproducing cells. 
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ProBLEM IJ. REPRODUCTION AMONG HIGHER OR- c. Butterflies and moths; their life history. 

GANISMS. d. The mosquito; its life history. 

1. Why is it necessary for higher plants and e. The housefly; its life history. 
animals to reproduce in a way entirely dif- f. The crayfish; its life history. 
ferent from the methods used by lower or- g. The frog; its life history. 
ganisms ? h. The fish; its life history. 
Describe fully the egg and egg producing i. The salmon and the eel; their life history. 
organs of the fish. Draw figure No. 136, 4. Study fully the life history and reproduction 
page 229, Peabody and Hunt. among primates. 


Describe the sperm and the sperm producing §ppogiey V. PRENATAL CARE AND How THE 


YOUNG ARE FITTED TO SURVIVE. 
Study again the reproduction in the amoeba, 


organs of the fish. 





Explain how fertilization in the fish family 1 


occurs. 

Explain the development of the fertilized egg 
from the time of fertilization until the baby 
fish is able to carry on life activities by itself. 


3LEM III. How HIGHER PLANTS REPRODUCE. 


Explain reproduction of the fern through the 
prothallus stage. 

To what methods used by simpler organisms 
is this similar? 

Explain how the fern produces the egg cell 
and the sperm cell. 

Explain how fertilization in the fern takes 
place. 

Explain fully sexual and asexual reproduc- 
tion, and show how the fern represents the 
use of each method. 

Explain how a seed represents a fertilized egg. 
Draw figure No. 152, page 136, New Biology. 
Learn the various parts of the flower and 
identify those concerned with reproduction. 
Explain how pollen is carried to the pistil 
of the flowers. 

Explain how the plant embryo is formed by 
the union of the egg and the sperm. 
Define and illustrate pollination. 

How does the sperm nucleus reach the egg 
center in fertilization? 

Describe the development of the fertilized 
egg cell into a plant embryo. 


paramecium, and bacteria and see how the 
young is fitted to survive until it is able to 
take care of itself. 

Study nature’s adaptation in the fern plant 
and seed for dispersal and survival. 

Study seeds and explain what provisions are 
made for the survival of the seeds until fa- 
vorable growing conditions are found. 

Study the life history of the crayfish to see 
how it illustrates the first real parental care 
during gestation and immaturity. 

Does the frog in any way provide parental 
care? Explain your answer. 

How do the salmon and the eel provide in 
an unusual way for their young? 

Name the various ways in which the bird 
cares for the young before and after birth, 
and show how this is the finest example 
of prenatal and parental care so far studied. 
Describe and discuss ten ways in which mam- 
mals care for their young. 

Write an essay or prepare an oral report on 
the interdependence of flowering plants and 
insects. 

Write an essay or prepare to lead a discus- 
sion in class on how man may control dis- 
eases better or improve plant species as well 
as animal species if he has a thorough know]- 


. edge of reproductive methods of each. 


ProBLeEM IV. REPRODUCTION IN FAMILIES FROM PROBLEM VI. NEW TERMS AND SUMMARY. 
THE SIMPLEST TO MOST COMPLEX. 1. Write a brief story of this unit of work. 
1. Explain how bacteria reproduce and thrive. 2. Prepare a paper to read to the class or be 


) 


How do the paramecium and the amoeba re- 
produce ? 

Study reproduction in the following refer- 
ences : 

a. The grasshopper; its life history. 

b. The honeybee; its life history. 


prepared to lead the class in discussion of 
one or more interesting problems that this 
unit of work has solved for you. 

Make a list of forty new terms that have 
been used in developing this unit of work 
and know the definitions of each word. 
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Book Reviews 


THE PENINSULA GUIDE, by Bruce V. Patterson. Frank- 
lin Printing Company, Newport News, Virginia. 
Price 25c. 

This little book of one hundred pages was prepared 
as a guide book for tourists in the interesting Penin- 
sula section of Virginia. It is amply illustrated with 
pictures of Jamestown, Yorktown, Williamsburg, and 
James River old homes and old churches. The little 
volume can be made very useful in the classroom in 
connection with colonial history and other units of 
study in the field of social science. 


BEACON LIGHTs OF LITERATURE, by Randolph W. Cham- 
berlain. Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 743 pp. 

This is an interesting volume intended for use in 
the eighth grade. The book has been prepared accord- 
ing to the recommendation of an experienced curric- 
ulum in English found in the report of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The volume consists 
of selections of recognized literary merit. It includes 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, by Washington Irving; 
The Great Stone Face, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; In 
Desert Dust, A Story of the Crusades, by Bence; 
Beowulf; A Descent into Maelstrom, by Edgar Allen 
Poe; and poems—The Cataract of Lodore, by Robert 
Southey; Tewkesbury Road, by John Masefield; At 
Twlight, by Monroe; The First Snowfall, by James 
Russell Lowell; The Call of Spring, by Alfred Noyes; 
Abou Ben Adhem, by Leigh Hunt; and many others. 

Each selection is introduced by a boxed-in sketch 
of the author’s life. There are many attractive illus- 
trations of line drawings and photographs. The 
volume is fresh from the press and will, no doubt, have 
a strong appeal among teachers and pupils alike. 


Ir I WERE GOING, by Mabel O. O’Donnell and Alice 
Carey. Row, Peterson & Company, New York City. 
This is a reader comprising one of the Alice and 
Jerry Books. The book is intended as a third reader 
and is beautifully illustrated in color and black and 
white line drawings. It is written with an appro- 
priate vocabulary load and a high average of word 
repetition. Every page is attractive with marginal 
drawings. The print is new giving the page an attrac- 
tive richness. The stories are altogether within the 
reach of the child’s comprehension and deals with child 
experiences. I do not know when a more attractive 
volume came to my desk. 


FO.Lett PicTuRE-Story Series, Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

These are little books bound in paper, highly illus- 
trated with large size photograph pictures, forty pages 
each. There is one on Milk, another on Bread, another 
on Food, another on Trains, others on How We Travel, 
Indians, Wild Animals, and How the City Serves Its 
People. The pictures tell the story. About half of 
each page is taken up with descriptions of activities 


which the picture represents. This is a very attrac- 
tive series of books presenting the most interesting 
visual materials. Teachers will be interested in these 
volumes as aids to teaching. Children also will be 
delighted with them. 


THE UNIQUE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION IN AN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

This volume contains the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This Commission over a year ago was charged 
with the duty of stating the fundamental policies that 
ought to guide people in promoting public education 
in America. The Commission makes a very interest- 
ing statement of the historical aspects of the problem 
and shows how public education has developed through 
three broad periods of time. It quotes rather freely 
from early presidents on the subject of education. In 
another part of the report it analyzes the concept of 
education under the early presidents and through the 
industrial revolution and calls attention to the fact 
that in the early part of national history no national 
statesman assumed leadership in education. Later 
chapters show how educational leaders are recasting 
our educational philosophy and a new type of leader- 
ship developed. 


KEFAUVER-HAND 


GUIDANCE TESTS 
AND 
INVENTORIES 





a new phase of measurement 





This notable series for grades 7 to 14 serves 
a definite need in developing guidance serv- 
ice. There are six tests and two inventories 
covering various phases of guidance, any 
one of which may be used alone or in con- 
junction with the others. 


Send for information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by T. P. Turner 
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Teachers— 


What is the backbone of your financial struc- 
ture? 


Your Income 


What is the greatest salary safeguard your 
money can buy? 


Group Income 
Protection 


Follow the lead of such Virginia Teachers’ 
Associations as: 


ACCOMACK 
ALEXANDRIA 
ARLINGTON 
AUGUSTA 
DANVILLE 
ESSEX 

KING AND QUEEN 
LOUISA 
LYNCHBURG 
MARTINSVILLE 
NANSEMOND 
NEWPORT NEWS 
NORFOLK 
NORTHAMPTON 
PRINCE WILLIAM 
RAPPAHANNOCK 
RICHMOND 
SOUTHAMPTON 
SUFFOLK 
WARREN 
WAYNESBORO 


MODERNIZE with Group Insurance. 


$ 


Washington National 
Insurance Company 


501 Grace Securities Bldg. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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FLASH rl ES 


MANY important inventions were first used 
for amusement: the gyroscope existed as a toy 
before it was used seriously as a stabilization 
device; ether was used in parlor games in 
America before it was used in surgery. 
—_— 

UNIQUE are the J. Russell Smith Geog- 
raphies (for Grades 3 to 8). Dr. Smith is the 
only geography author who visited every coun- 
try about which he wrote (except North and 
South Poles); took many of his own pictures; 
and wrote the texts in the first person. 


“—_—" 
LARGEST lump of gold ever mined— 
weighing 150 pounds—was found in Australia 
a few inches below the surface of a road where 
wagons had been passing every day. 


—_— 
SCRIBBLINGS on Roman walls have 
quite a modern note: ‘‘A blonde has taught me 
to hate brunettes”; ‘“‘Epaphra! You’re no 
ball player.’”’ Reader interest plus accuracy 
and perspective are among the characteristics 
of ON THE Roap TO CIVILIZATION (Heckel and 
Sigman), the attractive new world history for 
high schools. 


— 
ALTHOUGH Leonardo da Vinci spent 
much time devising ingenious military weapons, 
he suppressed the invention of the submarine 
boat because he felt it was too satanic to be 


placed in the hands of men. 
—— 


WHEN Alexandre Dumas went to Paris in 
1823, he had but one accomplishment—beau- 
tiful penmanship. Dumas’ THE THREE Mus- 
KETEERS is one of the widely read titles in THE 
Winston CLEAR-TYPE POPULAR CLASSICS 
Series, which now comprises 35 literary 
masterpieces. Send for full list of titles. 


te all 
BOYS and girls of Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland are measured for their first pair of skis 
when they are three years old. 


“_— 
THE original school dictionary actually 
made for boys and girls and neither an abridg- 
ment nor an expansion of any other dictionary 
was—THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
Most recent achievement is THE WINSTON 
SrmpLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR ScHoots. There 
is an edition of “the modern authority’’ for 
every school need. May we help you solve 
your dictionary problem? 


LS WINSTON TX 
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About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
—A New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 
Edited by 207 authorities. 


Write for Illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 











TIME TO 


TELEPHONE 


a ad 


Save after 7 P. M. daily 
and all day Sunday when 
long distance rates are 


lowest. 


Sa and 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 




















FREE SAMPLE 


NATURE LESSONS 
and OUTLINE MAPS 


Address Post Card To 
THE CLASS GUIDE-SHEET CO. 
606 College Street, Clarksville, Tennessee 




















THOMAS TOURS 


Join Small a Southern Groups—Personally Escorted 
EUROPE °* Normandie—Streamline Motor, Pri- 

oe Po Chartered—Travel Leisurely—See 5 
times as much—All Expenses—11 Countries—56 Days— 
$678. North Cape Cruise & Europe $658. Holy Land & 


Med. Cruise $795. 
California, Can. Rockies, Zion Park, 
ICA Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Pan. 
Canal—Air Conditioned Pullmans, Private Bath—$259 to 
$391. Bermuda, New England, etc. Write for booklets. 
ROY Z. THOMAS, Ph.D., Rock Hill, South Carolina 











ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —(3— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA.! PHONE 2- 0776 : 








7 


Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


a a 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


ae 





WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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More Than 1,000 Schools 
Have Adopted 


Business MATHEMATICS 


. by 
R. R. ROSENBERG 


In Business Mathematics the author brings Busi- 
ness Arithmetic from the category of merely toler- 
ated subjects into the fascinating realm of everyday 
life. 


Business Mathematics claims interest because it 
shows how much of everyday life is Arithmetic and 
how it is to be translated into a business asset. 


The character of the material, according to many 
teachers, transcends anything appearing thus far. 
The continuity and organization of materials re- 
flect the analytical mind of a Certified Public Ac- 
countant, who, by reason of his major interest, has 
made business situations the unit of consideration. 


Several editions—a book for every need. 


Write our nearest office for complete information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


Chicago 
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March, April, May and June are 
excellent months for Picture 
Study 


In these months, acquaint your pupils 
with a few of the world’s great paint- 
ings. So interesting, so valuable, so 
inexpensive, . . . with 


‘he Perryy]-iciures 


and “Our Own Course in Picture Study” 
One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 

Two Cent Size. 544x8. For 25 or more. 
Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 

Larger Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 6 or 
more. Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 


DON’T FAIL to know this 
“Course in Picture Study” 
72 selected pictures for grades 1 to 8. 
72 Descriptive Leaflets. For the teacher, one Descriptive 
Leafiet FREE with an order for a TWO CENT Perry Picture 
of any subject in the “Course,” for each pupil in the room, 
not less than 25 in all. 
Send 50 cents in stamps for 25 of “The Angelus’ or 
“‘Whistler’s Mother” or “Can’t You Talk?’’—and a Descrip- 
tive Leaflet (FREE) of the one picture you select, and see 


Mother and Daughter 
Lebrun 


(The One Cent Size 
Pe Pictures are 
much larger than this 
picture.) 





what these Leaflets are like. 


more, 


You will want more. 


CATALOGUE °f 1600 miniature illustrations 


for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


268 Miniature Colored pictures at One Cent Each for 50 or 
Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 613, Malden, Mass. 
If ever the world needed beauty, it needs it today. 
Reach the home with these Choice Pictures. 




















Who Will Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse and the Board Bill 
When You are Sick or Injured? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding 


it right now—whether you will continue to carry the risk 
of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or 
whether you will let T.C.U. assume the risk and share the 
burden when the loss comes. Every year— 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 Teachers 


It is a fact, proven by the records, that every year one out 
of five teachers suffers enforced idleness through Sick- 
ness, Accident or Quarantine. 


You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why 
take the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, 
or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of en- 
forced idleness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to help bear 
that burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. will 
assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 





Check Came Ahead of Bills 


“I certainly appreciate your promptness in the settlement 
of my claim. The T.C.U. check has arrived before the 
doctor’s bill or drug bill. It was a great comfort while I 
was sick to know I had T.C.U. to help pay my bills. Thank 
you.”’—Miss Janie K. Werner, Charlottesville, Va. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail coupon. We will then send you full 
particulars of how we protect teachers. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
942 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


sg Pw T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, 

ebr. 

I am a white teacher interested in knowing 

about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 

whole story and booklet of testimonials. 

Name 

Address i 

(Coupon places sender under no obligation.) 
NO AGENT WILL CALL. 


FOUNDED 


1899 
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Of Interest to Business Teachers 


STUART TYPING 


KEYBOARD MASTERY OF THE VOCABULARY OF BUSINESS 
BY THE HIGH FREQUENCY WORK PATTERN METHOD 


Applies recognized laws of learning so that the student learns easily and 
quickly, and prepares him for business situations. All copy for timed tests in- 
cluded in text. Forms and Teacher's Manuals. One-year and two-year courses. 


KANZER AND SCHAAF — Essentials of Business Arithmetic 


For one-year or one-semester high school courses. Based on real business 
situations. Unit organization and provision for individual differences. Abun- 
dant problem, drill, and review material. 


MORRILL, BESSEY, AND WALSH — Applied Office Practice 


Gives the student an intelligent understanding of office work. Develops 
initiative and accuracy. Each chapter approved by an expert in the field 
covered. Selected Business Forms and Teacher's Manual. 




















D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street, New York City 














Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
YES and Arithmetic Are BUT 


Important 


Travel anywhere..any day ] yA 
on the SOUTHERN for 2 


A fare for every purse! *** MN 


1¢ ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 
for each Mile Traveled 


Remember 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 15 Days 


for Each Mile Traveled To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 


*2)6¢ ROUND TRIP TICKETS —Retar Limit 6 Months Daily, The Importance Of. 


PER MILE Mile Traveled 
(1) Looking both ways before 


ONE WAY TICKETS crossing the street. 


for Each Mile Traveled (2) Correct diet, including “a 


quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 


Economize by leaving your Automobile at home 





and using the Southern 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel. 
W. H. Tayloe, Gen’l Agent, Richmond, Va. 


Southern Railway System 








You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 
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SPRING VACATION 
IS COMING... 


FREE TO TEACHERS: 


this fascinating 24-page booklet, 
with 140 pictures at dncigtons 
of America’s most amazing and 
unusual things and places. Fine for 
classes—or for your own entertain- 
ment. Just send the coupon. 


you'll save TWICE on your trip by 


GREYHOUND 


1 GOING The Greyhound fare on a one-way trip averages 25 
° to 65 percent lower than other transportation... 
actually about one-third the cost of driving a private automobile. 


2? RETURNING There is a further saving of 20 percent 
° on the return trip, when you purchase 


a Greyhound round-trip ticket—with most liberal return limits! 


But most important of all, a Greyhound trip offers so much in 
convenience—in deep-cushioned, smooth- 





riding comfort —in a close-up and intimate 
view of all outdoors in Spring. Adding up 





these unique advantages makes Greyhound 
first choice for Spring trips. 





THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 


Mail this coupon te Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 E. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va., for profusely illustrated 
booklet, “This Amazing America,” full of strange and 
unusual things and places, fully described and pictured. 
If you want special information, fares and schedules on 
any trip, jot down place you wish to visit on margin be- 
low. 


Name 
Address 
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ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGI! 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


It is a simple fact, but one often overlooked, that power in language comes only 
through practice in language. 


Long experience has taught us the value of drill in the development and fixation 
of language skills; but, at the same time, we have learned that such drill need not, 
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and should not be a drab routine. 

Language is primarily a social activity dealing with 
every kind of social interest. The realization of the social 
interest in language is the key to gaining interest in the 
teaching of language. Only that drill which is quickened 
by social interest and enriched by social content is effective 
drill. 

Adventures in Language, the activity textbooks for 
Grades Three through Six, are rich in exercises with this 
social quality. Such exercises insure effective teaching and 
learning. 

Sentence sense, trouble-making words, punctuation and 
capitalization, letter writing and dictionary work receive 


special attention throughout the Series. Adventures in Language will go far to- 
ward insuring success in teaching these Five Fundamentals. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Allyn and Bacon 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 























